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eof you intend to go to Davao,” said the cigar- -puffing, Min- 
nesota-born businessman with whom I had funch in the cool 
dining room of the Manila Hotel, “better go and see the Jap- 
anese Consul.” 

“But Davao is Philippine territory, thus an American posses- 
sion ?” 

“In name only. Practically it’s an independent Japanese state. 
I know that sounds exaggerated but I’m using only the words 
of our Congressman Alexander of Minnesota and | think he’s 
right.” 

The Minnesotan was right, one hundred per cent. Travelers 
to Davao—even if they happen to be Americans—do notify the 
Japanese Consul. And Davao is practically a Japanese state, 
although the Stars and Stripes are waving from public buildings, 
schools, banks and social centers. You think of the many Czecho- 
slovak flags which were waving defiantly all over Sudetenland 
shortly before Munich ; or of the Norwegian flags which some 
Norwegian “patriots” hastened to hang out on every minor oc- 
casion before they helped Norway get rid of her independence. 
The technique of flag waving is an important chapter in the 
great modern Science of the Fifth Column. 

It all began on the steamer which took us down to Mindanao, 
the most southerly of the seven thousand-odd Philippine islands, 
and to its southeastern part of Davao. It was a Japanese steamer 
with wretched food served on deck under charming flower ar- 
rangements, trequent swkiyaki dinners and colorful prints of the 
Inland Sea in every stateroom. The officers were silent and had 
horned-rimmed glasses; the stewards were so overzealous that 
they searched our bags daily, although we were not supposed 
to know it. Unfortunately they are so clumsy in their searching 
activities that one always knows when they have been through 
the baggage. Every day an American engineer put in his suit 
case small letters full of childish nonsense and senseless scrib- 
bling; his cabin steward grew daily more desperate about all 
the nonexistent “codes.” 

Of the handful of passengers almost all were Japanese from 
the mother country. There were but two American mission- 
aries, the engineer and a red-faced, heavy-built gentleman with 
cropped hair and a lot of gutturals in his voice. On the pas- 
senger list he figured under Mynheer Van Vries which is a very 
Dutch name and also a very plausible explanation, since the 
Dutch possession of Borneo lies just across the Sulu Sea. His 
English had a perfect Dutch accent; but there was something 
in his manner that was not Dutch at all. Once I passed by his 
stateroom, The door was open and there was a book lying on 
his bed. Professional curiosity and a momentary lack of good 
manners made me slip in and have a look at the book. It was a 
new book by Dr. Karl Haushofer, the Geopolitik apostle of the 
Third Reich, now reportedly removed., It was written in German. 

Dr. Haushofer is the. founder of Germany’s famous quasi- 
scientific scheme for world domination. His Institute’s Zeitschrift 
fiir Geopolitik published many statistics-loaded articles about the 
excellent possibilities of an early concerted drive of the Axis 


In addition to the Christianized Filipinos 
there are many pagan and Mohammedan 
tribes. This Igorot woman is from Northern 
Luzon; she balances a breadfruit on her head. 
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against the United States. Japan is to 
be rewarded with the American, British 
and Dutch possessions in the Southern 
and Western Pacific. Perhaps it was 
merely a coincidence that Mynheer Van 
Vries was reading this book while our 
ship was peacefully sailing not far from 
the aforesaid American, Dutch and Brit- 
ish possessions; perhaps his confidential 
talks with the gentlemen from Tokyo, 
moistened by many bottles of beer, were 
also a mere coincidence. But, all in all, 
his presence aboard fitted perfectly into 
the whole picture. The junior partners 
from the Orient have always been eager 
to learn and imitate; if Mynheer Van 
Vries was going to Davao to give a few 
lectures on the art of propaganda he 
could be sure of an interested following. 

Up to a few years ago most people in 
Manila had a rather vague impression 
of Mindanao. Nobody went there unless 
he had some urgent business to attend 
to. Communications. were scarce, and 
transportation was a major problem. Bus 
service through some parts of the island 
(from Lanao in the north to Cotabato 
and Davao) was established by the Ma- 
nila Railroad Company only two years 
ago. Even today people in Manila ask: 
“What are you going to do at Davao?” 
If you want to see jungles and trop- 
ical scenery you’d better take a car and 
explore the surroundings of Manila. 
When you get fever and dysentery, you 
can at least come back to the doctors 
and hospitals of Manila. There is no 
sight-seeing in Mindanao. The native 
Moros are hostile. Lots of them still 
refuse to pay taxes. The possession of 
unlicensed firearms is illegal but they 
manufacture their own guns or buy cheap 
mail-order stuff from the smugglers in 
the lumber ports. There is more ingeni- 
ous smuggling going on in the deserted 
coast-villages than anybody can imagine. 
And they love to fight! After all, they 
fought the Spaniards. for three hundred 
years; now they are fighting us. In 


many ways, they are still unconquered, 
especially in the inner regions which are 
hardly explored. 

Only when Hitler invaded Holland and 
gave the Japanese an excellent pretext 


to push their aspirations way down into | 


the Southern Pacific, did Manila awake 
to the grim reality of a Japanese problem 
which concerned not only Davao but 
the whole Commonwealth of the Philip- 
pines. Germany’s pact with Japan was 
a further step in the anti-American drive. 
Suddenly everybody realized that the 
British were forced to withdraw part of 
their East Atlantic fleet for duty in the 
Mediterranean and the vital Atlantic life- 
line; that Singapore—though it has 
enormous fortifications, hidden docks, 
large supplies of fuel and excellent re- 
pair possibilities—was rapidly being en- 
circled by the Japanese air and naval 
bases in Indo-China, Thailand, at Hai- 
nan, the Spratleys and Paracel Islands; 
that the nearest American base at Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii, is almost five thou- 
sand miles away, and the American Navy 
would have to fight the Japanese at a 
hazardous distance from her supplies and 
repair facilities. There is no hope .of 
getting any substantial help from the 
Dutch or Australian neighbors with their 
few warships. They are too busy with 
their own troubles. 

On the other hand, the Japanese base 
on Taiwan is only eighty miles from 
the Itbayat and Batan Islands, the north- 
erly group of the Philippines. Indo- 
China and Hainan are only four hun- 
dred miles away. At Palau in the Caro- 
lines, three hours by plane from Min- 
danao, new airports, docks and piers are 
being constructed by the Japanese. Ex- 
cept in the south the Philippines are 
from all sides surrounded by Japanese 
bases. There’s no sense in theorizing 
whether the Philippines could be defend- 
ed against a concentric attack from sev- 
eral points. The Japanese problem—not 
the problem of independence—has be- 
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- come the archipelago’ 

Japanese editorial writers and authori- 
tative spokesmen have used many care- 
fully formed sentences to prove that 


Japan doesn’t want to take over the 


Philippines since “the climate of the is- 
lands would not suit the needs of the 


Japanese people.” But who can blame us | 


for becoming sceptical about authorita- 
tive statements? Let’s consider the bare 
facts. Japan with 65,000,000 people 
crowded on her 149,000: square miles 
needs an outlet for her surplus popula- 
tion or faces starvation; colonizing ex- 
periments in Manchukuo and other re- 
gions of the Asiatic mainland have met 
with failure; the Chinese campaign has 
so far netted Japan nothing but a terrific 
toll of men and matériel; the Philippine 
Islands are within easy reach in the 
south, fertile, with enormous resources 
and unexplored wealth, an area of 114,- 
000 square miles with only 12,000,000 
people! 


The thesis of the “unsuitable” climate 


is refuted by the excellent progress of 
the Japanese colonization in Davao. The 
climate is tropical but not worse than that 
of Formosa, Indo-China or Java, and 
there are thousands of Japanese living 
in all these places. The Japanese, like 
the Americans, have adopted white duck 
or linen, or the Dutch tropical coat with 
that horrible high tight collar. They have 
learned to avoid uncooked vegetables and 
unboiled water ; without drinking as much 
whisky as the British or eating as much 
as the Dutch they seem to stand the 
climate quite well and they don’t in- 
dulge in the afternoon siesta and the cus- 
tom of long weekends and as many hol- 
idays as possible. 

Strategic Davao Bay in the southeast 
of Mindanao is always filled with the 
most picturesque collection of canoes, 
sailboats and steamships. There are 
bizarre Moro crafts with prows of carved 
wood, a thatched roof, red triangular 
sails and small red flags; wintas, long 


s paramount worry. — 


GLIMPSES OF THE ISLANDS 


At the right is the waterfront of the strategic 
port of Davao in which many Japanese ships 
come to anchor; at the left, one of the sturdy 
carabaos, the beasts of burden common through- 
out the islands; below, a palm-fringed sugar- 
cane field. The Philippines produced 1,108,900 
short tons of sugar in 1939-1940, compared with 
Hawaii’s 957,600 and Cuba’s 3,127,942. 
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IN THE HARBOR OF ZAMBOANGA 


The harbor of Zamboanga, the largest city in the southern Philippines, is crowded with the picturesque sailboats of the Moros. 
Skilful seamen, they can navigate their fragile outrigger canoes with their red sails over the long stretches of water that separate 
the small islands of the archipelago. 


narrow canoes equipped with bamboo outriggers and 
propelled by paddles; and lipas, house canoes, reminis- 
cent of the floating houses of Chinese harbors where 
people are born, live and die. Like the sampans, these 
house canoes have a cabin mounted upon their deck 
which is the only sort of home that the poor Bajao 
families ever know. But there are also white, big, 
modern-built ships, which come from the shipbuilding 


yards in Osaka and carry passengers and freight at 
reduced rates to and from Japan and the Carolines. All 
year around these Japanese ships can be seen in Davao 
Bay, They operate at a loss, but the losses are refunded 
by the Tokyo Government in the form of subsidies, 

It pays to have these vessels. Month after month 
a steady stream of Japanese immigrants enters the re- 
gion; many of them against the provisions of the Philip- 
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pine law but with the active support 
of the local Japanese authorities. It is 
no secret that politicos in Tokyo refer 
to Davao as “our most important colony 
outside of Asia’”—especially when there 
are no Americans around. The Jap- 
anese in Davao have their schools, banks, 


mining stations, their clubs, hospitals 
and recreation camps. They are—what a 
strange coincidence cat 


on strategic spots. School children are 
not taught the words of Lincoln and the 
noble axioms of American democracy ; 
instead they study the fundamentals of 
Japan’s New Order in Asia and how to 
“liberate” Greater East Asia from “An- 
glo-Saxon imperialism,” as Mr. Matsuo- 
ka liked to put it. All these activities 
are duly superintended by advisers from 
the mother country. 

Judging by none-too-old reports, the 
whole region of Davao has _ gone 
through significant changes in a few 
decades. In her book “A Woman’s 
Journey Through the Philippines” 
(1907) Florence Kimball Russel men- 
tions the’ report of an American officer 


The arrival of a steamer at Zamboanga always provides excitement for the inhabitants. 
The. people standing there look sufficiently peaceful and submissive, but in the unsettled hinterlands, the 


posed of Mohammedan Moros. 


“The town was dirty beyond belief, the 
natives were lazy even in their curios- 
ity, and everything pertaining to the 
place was in a shocking state of disre- 
pair. Among other items of interest 

. Was a gruesome collection of human 
skulls, which decorated the dwelling 
both indoors and, out.” 

Today. the native Bogobos, living in 
the backwoods of Davao, are raising and 
lowering the American flag in the cere- 
monial way which they have learned 
from the garrison troops; modern sani- 
tation has been adopted; there are no 
skulls in the executive mansion of the 
native chief ; native soldiers are marching 
under bamboo trees. Even considering 
the frequent shootings and the flaring-up 
of unrest, it is quite a record in peaceful 
and quick civilization. And now that the 
American soldiers and officials ‘have done 
the hard work, the Japanese step in and 
would like to start their “peaceful pene- 
tration” 

Mindanao is not like the many small 
islands in the Philippines where “white 
men either go crazy or get themselves 


WATCHING THE STEAMER DOCK 


killed”. 


Life is hard and primitive as it 
used to be on a ranch in the West in the 
pioneer days, but the white men there 
love their island and they love to boost 
it. They are Americans of the hard- 
boiled, rugged pioneer type; tall, strong, 
unafraid and enthusiastic. Their estates 
are often larger in area than one of the 
smaller New England states. The nearest 
neighbor may be reached only after a 
long, exhausting journey by horse. 
launch or canoe. To reach the nearest 
town they must cross a wilderness where 
a few weeks ago two tribes of Moros 
have murdered each other. The furious 
growth of everything may be a curse as 
well as a blessing; a piece of land ne- 
glected for a few weeks will become a 
wilderness and has to be worked from 
scratch again. Four large rubber planta- 
tions in Mindanao and Sulu compare 
favorably with the famous estates in 
Malaya and the Dutch Indies. 

There was always a large Japanese 
colony on the island; but |\the real infil- 
tration started only after the beginning 
of the civil war in Spain. There are 


The population of this city of 131,929 is largely com- 


Moros are the most defiant and warlike tribesmen on the islands. 
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large Spanish investments in the Philippines. 
Men who always sympathized with Franco own 
most of the islands’ Manila rope, sugar and 
lumber interests. They have excellent connec- 
tions in all Axis capitals; under their bene- 
volent eyes the Japanese legal and illegal im- 
migration was sped up more than anybody in 
Washington who once voted for the Tydings- 
McDuffie Independence Act would have 
thought possible. 

All this is a matter of a few years. The 
peaceful penetration has already shown alarm- 
ing results. The vital Philippine fishing indus- 
try is now owned by Japanese. The assiduous 
Chinese still dominate the retail trade, small 
banking and various craft guilds enforcing 
boycotts of Japanese shops; but the retail 
trade is steadily going over into the hands of 
the Japanese and they begin to control the 
channels of distribution. They buy American 
products only when there is no Japanese prod- 
uct to replace it. In addition, the Japanese 
captured two-thirds of the world-famous 
Philippine hemp industry. The lumber busi- 
ness goes gradually under their command. AI- 
ready they are trying to break into the last 
American foothold, the gold-mining industry. 
Japanese skilled labor is getting control of 
many production centers. Japanese dominate 
the strategically vital shipping routes between 
the islands, insurance companies, certain 
branches of banking. The economic drive is 
not coincidental but the result of careful plan- 
ning, part of the international squeeze play 
which Japan is now using in the Pacific. 

To. slow down that torrent the Philippine 
laws have created some restrictions for Japanese. They are 
barred from acquiring certain lands or properties. They must 
not control certain strategic industries. Fishing boats of more 
than three tons must not be operated by them. Yet what happens? 

Near the shores of Davao you can see, in plain daylight. scores 
of fishing boats, all larger than three tons, and all operated by 
Japanese in evident violation of the law. These Japanese “fish- 
ermen” are obviously distant relatives of the “fishermen” whom 
one meets in the waters near San Diego, San Francisco, Hawaii, 
the Midway, Wake and Aleutian Islands, near Guam and Man- 
ila. Some go fishing as far as the West Indies and close to the 
Panama Canal. In short, you can find them everywhere where 
there are American warships and naval planes around. Theirs 
is a special sort of deep-sea fishing game. How is it possible 
that they so obviously violate the Philippine law? 

My American friend in Davao shrugged in resignation. “Thev 


_ promoted a smart system of ‘dummy ownership’. The Japanese. 


real owners of the boats, get Filipinos to register as formal own- 
ers. The Filipinos receive ten or fifteen dollars a month—enough 
to buy some food, to sleep in a hut and live the lazy, comfort- 
able life of leisure which they love so much. In the same way 
Japanese farmers take over the public lands which they’re de- 
nied by law. Maybe a Japanese marries a Filipino woman and 
the property is registered in her name. If he later gets rid of 
her, he takes over the land himself and marries a Japanese girl. 
The transaction is perfectly legal since the Philippine law per- 


~ mits intra-family land exchange.” 


The government tried to forestall the Japanese infiltration 
through a countermove. The idea was to encircle the Japanese 
farmers by loyal Filipino landowners and to encourage a Filipino 
immigration from the northern islands to Mindanao. The set- 


Ramie, or China grass, has been introduced 
into the Philippines but has as yet attained 
little commercial 
strongest fiber known but is too brittle to 
make a satisfactory material for weaving at 
the present time. This girl, combing out the 
fibers with her fingers, is on a plantation 
near Davao. 
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tlers were to be selected in the north. They would get free 
transportation to Mindanao, twenty-five acres of land each and 
building material for housing. The experimental settlement -was 
to take place on three sites (Koronadal, Kidapauan and Compo- 
stela-Monkayo) which formed a wide semicircle around Davao 
and would make a sort of Maginot Line against the peaceful 
expansion of the Japanese. 

Like many other governmental colonizing projects, the plan 
didn’t work out in practice so well. The estimated expenditure 
of about three hundred dollars a year for every settler soon had 
to be raised. Crop failure created more difficulties. The native 
Moros are Mohammedans and considered the Christianized Fili- 
pino settlers invaders. There was danger of one of the religious 
conflicts which have flared up from time to time on the Philip- 
pines ever since 1521 when Magellan and his Spaniards planted 
the first cross on the islands. 

The whole project, excellent though it was meant, makes one 
think of putting a new roof onto a house which is undermined 
by termites. Axis victories in Europe, Africa and the Near East 
made the Japanese naval and military hydra raise her head. 
The Axis partners made it clear to Japan that now or never is 
the time to break up the American-British-Dutch defense line 
in the Pacific which goes from the Philippines down to the Dutch 
Indies, Australia and New Zealand. If Japan waits until the 
American defense production goes into high gear, it may be 
too late. 

As a dress rehearsal for things to come, the Japanese staged 
the “peaceful” economic penetration of French Indo-China and 
Thailand. By the same method they would like to get the 
white possessions in the Pacific. The pattern is strangely 
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© AFTER I escaped,” the French engineer announced to the 
British Consul at Lisbon, “I heard a speaker on the British radio 
extend an invitation to French engineers to come to England 
and help win the war. Here I am, and here are my credentials. 
When can I sail for England?” 

“Well,” the official answered, “the London authorities will 
want to study your case. We must have photostats of your 
passport, your academic degrees and your credentials.” 

The next day the consulate received the photostats, as turned 
out by one of the two Lisbon shops which specialize in that 
kind of work. ‘When can I expect a decision?” the French- 


man asked. “Within a few weeks,’ he was told. “You know, 
the mail doesn’t reach London regularly. We'll have to wait. 
Good day.” 


That same evening, the French engineer heard a knock 
on his door. A stranger entered the room. “Excuse me,’ he 
said. “I understand you’re an engineer on the way to London.” 

“Who are you?” the Frenchman asked. 

“Tm a German,” said the man in perfect French. “Don’t 
go to London. No matter what the English offer to pay you, 
we'll give you twice as much if you come to Germany.” 

“To. be sent to a concentration camp?” 

“No, sir. We'll pay you for actual work. We, too, need 
engineers. And, anyway, we must weaken the British.” 

“Don’t you fear sabotage?” 

“You will not do that.” 

“You mean to say, I’ll be watched?” 

“Not particularly.” 

“Tell me,” the Frenchman said, “how did you learn that 
I’m going to London?” 

The stranger smiled. “That’s my secret,’ he said. “The 
only thing that matters to you is my offer. It will take weeks 
before you can go to London. If you choose to go to Ger- 
many, you can start tomorrow. We pay twice the English 
price. Think it over. I shall be seeing you soon.” 

The Nazi opened the door, and disappeared. 

Four weeks later, as I was leaving Lisbon, the French en- 
gineer was still there waiting. His story, as he told it to me, 
is just another example of the underground war which goes 
on in the Portuguese capital today. 

To reach the Avenida da Liberdade—Liberty Avenue—you 
cross the Rossio, Lisbon’s main square. That is where people 


Relang from Three Lions 
The sturdy, barefooted fishwives of Lisbon, apparently unaware 
of the European tragedy, carry their cargoes in huge flat baskets, 
balanced gracefully on their heads. 
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CITY OF HOPE AND DESPAIR 


By MAXIMILIAN SCHEER 


walk, meet, look at window displays, and enjoy the sunlight 


and fresh air. One day, a man entered one of the Avenida p 


shops, bought a shirt and paid for it. 


“Excuse me,” he said to the proprietor, “if I’m indiscreet. 


Could you tell me how much rent you pay for this place?” 

The Portuguese, polite as are all his countrymen, answered, 
“four hundred and fifty escudos a month.” 

“That’s not much,’ the customer said. 

“That’s plenty,’ the owner answered. 

“Listen,” said the stranger. “I'll pay you 4500 escudos a 
month if you let me use one of your windows.” 

“What for?” the Portuguese asked. 

“For propaganda.” 

“What propaganda?” 

“German propaganda.” 

The owner looked amazed. “No,” he replied. 

“Why not?” the man insisted. “You’re going to make a 
lot of money.” 

“T don’t want to make propaganda for the Nazis.” 
getting angry. “I hate the Nazis.” 

The expression of the stranger’s face hardened. His voice 
became threatening. 

“So you hate them? Very well. 
arrested when our army marches in.” 
door. 


He was 


You'll be among the first 
And he made for the 


But he did not go far. As he was nearing the exit, a chair” 


flung by the furious Portuguese knocked him down. He was 
taken to a hospital. 

Eighty per cent of the Portuguese people hate the Nazis 
according to the commonly accepted estimate. In the theaters, 
you can see American movies, English movies, old French 
movies, sometimes even a short Portuguese movie, but very 
seldom movies “made in Germany.” 

To see an avowedly Nazi film, one must belong to the up- 
per class of Lisbon. In that case the Nazi Legation will in- 
vite you to see “The Victory in the West”—a documentary 
film on the breakdown of France. In retaliation the English 


will invite you to the British Club and will show you “The - 


Great Dictator.” Portugal is a neutral country. 
In a restaurant, I once met a Portuguese businessman, a 


man in his fifties, speaking French and German, and well | 


acquainted with both France and Germany, countries he often 
visited even after the declaration of the war. “True,” he ad- 
mitted, “our people hate the Nazis and despise the Italian 
Fascisti. The Spaniards, by the way, despise them also.” 
And he told me the following: “I remember, during the Span- 
ish civil war, I was staying with a friend in a place close to 


the Spanish border. All of a sudden we heard shell fire. What © 


was happening? The front was far away. We crossed the 
border and reached a little village. There we found a few 
Franco officers drinking and merrymaking and firing blank 


shells, as if they were celebrating a victory. But asa matter of 
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z Tourist tation of Lisbon 
LISBON FROM THE TAGUS 


One of the most beautiful cities in Europe, Lisbon is the precarious haven for hunted refugees from every 
nation on the Continent. Though half of the city was destroyed by the terrible earthquake of 1755, some 
relics of its Moorish and Roman periods are still preserved. The entire city of today, with its population 
of over half a million, stretches for five miles along the Tagus River and for three miles back into the 
hills. Most of the public buildings of Lisbon adjoin this. square, the Praga do Commercio. The English 
call it “Black Horse Square” from the equestrian statue of Joseph I in the center. Facing the river are 
the Ministries of the Interior, Justice and Ecclesiastical Affairs; on the left are the Ministries of Public 
Works and Finance, and the Post and Telegraph Office; on the right is the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


DURING THE LONG ANXIOUS DAYS - AMONG THE FORTUNATE 

A passport and a ticket to the United States may mean the dif- 

ference between life and death to many of the thousands of 

refugees striving so desperately to find accommodations on the 

overcrowded ships leaving Lisbon. The American Export liners 

make three trips a month and carry only about two hundred 
passengers on each trip. Pa 


of the thousands of refugees spend their uneasy days of waiting and hoping 

cafés and coffee houses of Lisbon. In this polyglot crowd there are nobles, 

ess men, politicians, intellectuals, revolutionists, crooks and spies from 

nation on the Continent. Here the well-known Czech cartoonist, Sors, is 

1g money for his passage to the United States by drawing portraits of the 
Portuguese patrons. 


fact they were celebrating a defeat, that 
of the Italians at the hand of the Loy- 
alists. Thus, even these partisans of 
Franco preferred a Loyalist victory over 
the Fascisti to an Italian victory over 
the Loyalists who, in spite of all things, 
were Spaniards.” 

The people of Portugal have made 
their choice, but the officials do their best 
to keep the balance. A book was pub- 
lished in Lisbon, in English, under the 
title: “Salazar, Prime Minister of Por- 
tugal.” In it is this statement: “To 
those who ask me if I believe in England 
and in the British Alliance I answer 
frankly and sincerely that I do.” Next 
to this official publication, the bookshops 
display another book, in German, enti- 
tled, “Portugal and Germany.” The au- 
thor is the chairman of the official “Junta 
Nacional de Educaca6” (National Board 
of Education), and doctor honoris causa 
of the Nazi universities of Cologne and 
Heidelberg. He asserts that Europe now 
has two remarkable statesmen: the “great 
Salazar” and the “great Hitler.” Por- 
tugal is neutral. 

Dr. Antonio Oliveira Salazar still is 
considered dictator of the country, but 
today the real dictator is fear. Every- 
where one can feel the cautious hand of 
the Portuguese Minister of Propaganda. 
With respect to the movies, he is prac- 
tically powerless: people would not come 
to see Nazi pictures. But in the book- 
shops, Nazi books are offered as well as 
English books. If six English books 
are displayed in a window, they are sure 
to be supplemented by six “Nazi” books. 


On the Rossio, there is one window dis- 
play devoted to Nazi propaganda, an- 
other one to British propaganda. The 
Portuguese newspapers attack neither 
Churchill nor Hitler, neither democrats 
nor dictators. Well-known Nazi spies, 
disguised as newspapermen, tour the 
country, and are welcomed by the Por- 
tuguese officials, who are praised for their 
politeness. The English reporters also 
laud the Portuguese politeness ; but after 
one of them wrote that.the Lisbon In- 
ternational police—in charge of the for- 
eign visitors—work hand in hand with the 
Gestapo, he was .expelled. You never 
hear a word about racial inequality. How- 
ever, when the Portuguese writer Joao 
Paulo Freire wrote that a remote ances- 
tor of Salazar was a Jew, he was sent 
to jail for four months. The Portuguese 
youth salute with their arms outstretched, 
just like the Nazis, but a Portuguese 
pamphlet, entitled “Why England Will 
Win,” is advertised everywhere. Portu- 
gal is a neutral country. 

On the Cintra airfield, near Lisbon, 
English and Nazi passenger planes land 
side to side. One day, a Nazi air-raider, 
coming in from the Atlantic, was ground- 
ed in Portugal. The plane was seized 
(for England), but the crew escaped (for 
Hitler). 

One day the papers carried a big ad- 
vertisement, paid for by the Nazis: “Ger- 
many Speaks To You Over The 
Radio.” The next day the same papers 
printed an equally large advertisement, 
paid for by the British: “Britain Speaks 
To You Over The Radio.” This un- 


stable equilibrium extends even to the 
post office, where half of the mail from 
abroad is marked, “Opened by Examin- 
er” (ie. the British censor), and the 
other half, “Geoeffnet vom Oberkom- 
mando der Wehrmacht’ (opened by the 
High Command of the Nazi Army). 
On the newstands, however, the 
Nazis seem to be the favorites. A dozen 
different swastika papers, only two days 
old, are displayed regularly. The dis- 
gusting anti-Semitic sheet of Julius 
Streicher, “Der Sttrmer,’ Hitler’s be- 
loved weekly, is among them. They are 
prominently displayed, and though sel- 
dom sold, fresh copies come every day. 
The English papers reach Lisbon in a 
most irregular way, and they can sel- 
dom be found on the stand: they are sold 
out as soon as they arrive. Some copies, 
paid for in advance, go to regular cus- 
tomers; the balance is “pooled” among 
the newsboys. The price is one - eighth 
of an escudo, but as a rule one cannot get 
them for less than three escudos—ap- 
proximately 12 cents—or even more. 
Once I asked a high Portuguese of- 
ficial a question often asked by the read- 
ers of the English papers in Lisbon: 


THE MOST IMPORTANT AIRLINE IN 
THE WORLD 


Three times a week Pan American Clippers 
carry twenty passengers from Lisbon to New 
York. But when these great flyjng boats ar- 
rive and depart from the Cabo Ruivo airport, 
they bring hope to few refugees. Many places 
are reserved for British and American officials, 
and few tickets are available even for those 
lucky enough to possess the necessary $525 
for the fare. 


be a 


_ vember. 


“What will happen if Hitler marches in?” 
“At the outbreak of the war,” he an- 
swered, “our leader, Dr. Salazar, de- 
clared we will fight if anyone threatens 
the independence of our country.” 

“At that moment,” I countered, ‘‘that 


was all right. But today? The situa- 
tion has changed. You can’t resist the 
German army.” 

“Today,’ he said thoughtfully, “our 
fate depends largely upon the ability of 
Dr. Salazar. In November 1940, Hitler 
demanded from Franco the right to cross 
Spain, which obviously meant that Por- 
tugal would also have been occupied by 
the Nazis. Franco was almost ready 
to give in. Salazar took a plane, secret- 
ly landed in Madrid and spent five hours 
with the Spanish dictator. He won. 
Franco told Hitler ‘No.’”’ 

“Well,” I said, “that, too, was in No- 
But now?” , 

“The relationship between Salazar and 
Franco still is very close. They are old 
friends. You remember the aid that 
Salazar gave Franco during the civil war, 
don’t you?” 

“T do. At that time Salazar was afraid 
of a popular revolution in Portugal in 
case of a Loyalist victory. So he helped 
Franco and strengthened Hitler. Today, 
as a result, he must fight to keep the 
Portuguese nation alive. But what will 
happen if Franco eventually gives in to 
Hitler? He can’t resist indefinitely.” 

“We're waiting,” the official said, 
and that was his last word. 

Waiting—for what? In some Lis- 
bon taverns, one can hear old Por- 
tuguese songs, the fados—fate-songs. 
They are melancholy, somewhat dis- 
mal songs—a heritage of the Arabs. 


These newsboys are selling a spe- 
cial edition of the Vida Mundial. 
the biggest Portuguese weekly, fea- 
turing a large picture of President 
Roosevelt on the cover. Our Presi- 
dent is very popular in Lisbon. 


who once ruled the country, and of their 
Fatum, This is the familiar tragic theme: 
“We cannot change our destiny. We 
have to endure it. We have to wait.” 

It is in this mixed atmosphere of fear, 
feverish excitement and fatalism that 
thousands of refugees from all over Eu- 
rope wait for a visa, or a boat, to go 
to the New World—or for a possibility 
to reach Britain. They are a part of 
Portugal today. They fled from Belgium 
or from Rumania. Some escaped from 
the French concentration camps. Some 
others served with the Polish Army in 
France. There even are among them old 
German refugees who served with the 
B.E.F., but could not escape to England. 
There are writers, painters, lawyers, doc- 
tors, bankers and merchants. One whom 
I met had been a staff official of the late 
Marshal Pilsudski, the former Polish 
leader. He showed me a cigarette case 
bearing an inscription from Field Mar- 
shal Hermann Goering: Weidmannsheil ! 
(Good hunting!) Now, this man himself 
is being hunted by Goering. 

All these people stand in line to get 
their mail, which is generally addressed 
to the post office, and a few words I 
once heard there sounded like echoes of 
a transcontinental trip. The man who 
spoke them had just been told by a 
clerk that the Clipper mail was going 
to be distributed the next day. “De let- 
ters kommen nur amanha,”’ he explained 


Papeee 


to his friends. 


De is Yiddish, letters 
English, kommen German, nur German 
also but used in the French way, and 
amanha, Portuguese, meaning tomorrow. 

“Tomorrow” is the key word in the 
whole situation. Tomorrow, the Clipper 
will come. Tomorrow, I hope to receive 
a letter. Tomorrow, I shall get my visa 
—perhaps. Tomorrow, I shall find a 
place on a boat—maybe. Tomorrow, the 
Portuguese may arrest me, as they ar- 
rested a few people who had spent too 
long a time in their country. Tomorrow, 
Hitler may march in. 

The refugees speak practically .all the 
European languages, but whatever lan- 
guage they speak, you always hear a few 
familiar words, always the same: “af- 
fidavit,” “visa,” “place.” Day after day, 
they discuss one problem only: how to 
escape? They hear the Nazis announce 
over the radio: “Portugal is still an open 
door for the British. We must close it.” 
They hear that in Gibraltar the English 
have some transport ships ready in case 
the Nazis enter Spain, and they discuss 
the possibilities of escaping on those ves- 
sels. They wonder whether Hitler will 
use parachutists, whether they will awake, 
some day, in an occupied Lisbon? They 
look longingly at the flag on the United 
States warship anchored in front of the 
city and watch the American sailors as 
they stroll along the streets. 

Early in the morning, before the con- 
sulates open, the refugees are already 
standing before the doors; they are 
afraid to be late for their appoint- 
ments. When the doors open, they 
rush in—to hear: “Your file hasn’t 
vet arrived from Paris’”—or Vienna. 


(Continued on page 39) 
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The customs and waiting room at the Pan American airport in Lisbon 
has been the threshold to freedom for hundreds, 
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xious crowds gather in the Rossio around the bulletin board in 
the window of the Secolo, Portugal’s most influential daily. 


THE SPACIOUS 
FIRMAMENT 


The planetarium at Jena, 

Germany, where this photo- 

graph was taken, was erected 

in 1924, the first in the 

world. Today there are 

twenty-four, five of them in 
this country. 


Carl Zeiss 


MAGIC LANTERNS OF TODAY 


By L. R. EAGAN 


Courtesy 


Have you looked over the solar system 
lately? Or have you noticed the changes in 
the heavens since Old Noah had a corner 
on circus material? 

No, you need not have the eye of the All- 
Seeing, nor the venerable age of Methuselah. 
We refer to that mighty, realistic drama of 
astronomy—the planetarium. 

For star study has joined the march of 
progress. Today, through the light-irradi- 
ating properties of science, the lore of the 
stars is fast breaking through the cobwebs 
of ignorance to stand revealed as a scintil- 
lating subject for everyone. 

Once, back in the Dark Ages, it was the 
chosen profession of only a few. Astronomy 
was allied, in men’s minds, with dusky-hued 
cats and mystic rites performed only under 
cover of darkness, and the devotee of that 
science, with his long black robes and ascetic 
face, was regarded in awe as a wielder of 
black magic. 

Consequently, the vast majority of the peo- 
ple gazed upon the heavens in profound mys- 
tification, or, as a result, with indifference. 
A true interpretation of the impressive phe- 
nomena of the night skies was limited to 
those of great learning, infinite patience and 
considerable resources. 

Now, the magnificent revelations and won- 
ders of astronomy are becoming matters of 
common knowledge, discussion, and Ahh-h!- 
evoking admiration. Much of the credit for 
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Courtesy Buhl Plante 

This grotesque-looking machine of almost unbelievable complexity a 

and versatility can reproduce the heavens from any point on the 

surface of the globe at any given time in the past and future, 
within a compass of 26,000 years. 


THE BIGGEST SHOW IN TOWN 


When the lights go out and the stars 
come on, so perfect is the illusion of 
ilimitable space beyond a starry sky 
that planetarium audiences the world 
over gasp in astonishment. The gap- 
ing students in the picture below are 
witnessing the show at the Fels Plane- 
tarium of the Franklin Institute, Phila- 
delphia. Sometimes at the Hayden 
Planetarium in New York the stars 
are “lighted” by a spark from a 
cosmic ray. Nine thousand stars, as 
well as our own solar system, are re- 
produced in their correct relative size 
and brightness. 
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Courtesy Franklin Institute, Pniladelphia 


THEATER OF THE STARS 


The Buhl Planetarium and Institute of Popular 
Science in Pittsburgh is dedicated to the 
Heavens and the Earth, the sciences of the far- 
away and the near. In a city where the real 
stars are usually blotted out, the planetarium 
affords an opportunity to study astronomy un- 
der ideal conditions, while the Institute pro- 
vides models and exhibits of more mundane 
things. At the right are details of the two bas- 
reliefs which flank the entrance—limestone 
sculptures by Sidney Waugh of the Heavens 
and the Earth. 
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this dissemination of current knowledge 
is due to that mechanical marvel of the 
age—the planetarium. 

Practically speaking, a planetarium is 
a device for representing the motions of 
the stars and planets in miniature. By 
means of a magic-lantern device, thou- 
sands of stars are focused and follow 
their orbits (by means of gears) under 
an artificial dome that perfectly repre- 
sents the heavens. Echoes are eliminated 
by placing metal baffle-plates in the two- 
foot space between the inner and outer 
shells of the great dome overhead. The 
lecturer, standing at his desk and switch- 
board, which controls the operation of 
the projector, causes the lighting to grow 
dimmer and dimmer, until the audience 
is in the utter darkness of a starless noc- 
turnal sky. 

There is a hush of awed expectancy. 
Suddenly the infinite blue of heaven 
flashes with the scintillations of over 
nine thousand stars, including the splen- 
did galaxy of the Milky Way! 

The brilliance is surpassing: in every 
direction, above, around, and down to the 
eerie obscuring refraction of the horizon, 
the eye meets massed twinkling stars— 
stars upon hundreds, stars upon thou- 
sands ! 

Now, with equal suddenness, the wel- 
kin of stationary astral bodies is set in 
motion, and there begins a vast stellar 
whirlpool. Swarms of stars rise from 
the eastern skyline, climb slantingly west- 
ward and upward, and, crossing the 
southern skies, swing downward again to 
slide out of sight behind the horizon. 

New constellations rise and others set; 
finally all fade in the soft glow that looms 
in the east. Then comes the sunrise, and 
within a few minutes the sun will not 
only have risen, but passed its zenith 
and glided to rest in the west. 

A day and a night, compressed into the 
brief duration of four minutes! This is 
but indicative, however, of the wonders 
of acceleration possible with the plane- 
tarium. The mechanism of the solar sys- 
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tem may be speeded up from 125,000 to 
4,000,000 times. Centuries may be re- 
duced to minutes; days and hours to 
seconds. 

The planetarium is versatile, too, in 
its point of view. The spectators may 
view the heavens from any point on the 
earth’s surface. If you would like to go 
to the northern hemisphere for a base of 
observation, the speaker presses a but- 
ton, and at once you find the Pole Star 
overhead. Another button and you are 
at the South Pole. 

All these things are possible with this 
wonder instrument: any point of the 
earth as the scene of observation; and 
any time, within a compass of 26,000 
years, be it the age of Confucius or that 
of some future Galileo. The lecturer can 
slow down an eclipse for closer observa- 
tion or, pressing a button, can play 
Joshua and stop the sun in its tracks— 
under the dome. Students especially en- 
joy these “‘stop-over” privileges. 

Most of us remember the patient ef- 
forts of our little-red-schoolhouse teacher 
who tried to show the manner of an 
eclipse by juggling oranges and a lamp. 
From such beginnings, the more mechani- 
cal orreries, or models of the planets, 
moon and sun, were evolved and named 
after the Earl of Orrery, who died in 
1731. An improved orrery of 1812 
shows the sun, Mercury, Venus, the 
earth, Mars (without any moons), Jupi- 
ter with four moons (nine are known 
now), and Saturn with ring and five 
moons (ten are now recognized). Some 
may remember the Rittenhouse orrery, 
built about one hundred years ago and, 
in its day, a triumph of complicated 
mechanism. 

Professor Max Wolf, the great astron- 
omer of Heidelberg University, first sug- 
gested for the German Museum at Mu- 
nich the idea of constructing a moving 
model which should be more than a mere 
mechanical assemblage of gears and 
spheres, but which could be controlled 
and would faithfully reproduce the ap- 


At the Griffith Observatory, Los Angeles, 
visitors can view the California heavens 
through a twelve-inch telescope in the obser- 
vatory proper, or be transported beyond 
time, space and the weather in the plane- 
tarium connected with it. As in all the 
planetaria in this country, the Zeiss pro- 
jector is standard equipment here. The Grif- 
fith Observatory also has a comet projector 

and meteor shower. ; 
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pearance of the heavens from any angle. — 

The founder and director of the Mu- 
seum, Dr. Oscar von Miller, laid the 
problem on the doorstep of the Zeiss 
works, and Dr. Walter Blauersfeld of 
the latter organization decided to devise 
more than a mere improvement: he con- 
ceived the idea of making an optical pro- 
jection machine on the order of a magic 
lantern. Installed at Jena, Germany, in 
1924, it soon proved to be the most in- 
tricate and realistic cosmoscope ever de-— 
vised. ; 

The instant popularity of this per- 
fected planetarium was but a forerunner 
of the educational appeal which was to 
further its establishment in most of the 
nations of the world. Today there are 
about twenty-four planetaria in opera- 
tion. 

Millions of people have visited the five 
in this country. The first in the United 
States was the one in Chicago, which was 
erected in 1930, and dedicated to order, 
independence and unity. The latest was 
opened in Pittsburgh in 1939. 

In order to reveal this majestic drama 
of the firmament, two distinct essentials 
are needed: first, the projecting device 
itself, which looks very much like an 
awkward man-machine visitor from 
Mars, for its knobby dumbbell- shaped 
body is elevated from the floor by spidery 
twelve-foot legs; and second, the enor- 
mous dome overhead, with a lining 
upon which, as a vast screen, the pro- 
jector casts the images of all the visible — 
stars, just as they are seen in the vault 
of the evening sky on a clear night in the 
open. 

Twin focusing lens for projecting the — 
image of each planet are located in the — 
horizontal bar of the giant dumbbell. — 
This is necessary, for while one lens is 
obscured by design or by the framework, 


the other continues to give a constant 
planet-image. Star lenses, including star do 
clusters and the cylindrical projectors for 7 
the Milky Way, are situated in the ~ 
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ET was in Massachusetts that I really discovered the American 
eagle—the American eagle recreated by man for his own use. 
[ found him on the old houses. I found him on the early mir- 
rors and a few other pieces of furniture of the post-Revolution- 
ary period. And I found him on a bridge. It is not quite fair, 
however, to give all the credit to one state for these eagles, for 
| saw a few along the southern coast of Maine and some in 
Rhode Island. But there were far more of them in Massa- 
chusetts than anywhere else. 

I found the first ones at the entrance to that unusually beauti- 
ful bridge which spans the Connecticut River just out of Green- 
field on the Mohawk Trail—the French King Bridge. And I 
found them again as I left the bridge at the eastern entrance. 
Two of them are perched at each end, one on each of the white 
stone posts. With spread wings, standing on tiptoe, they look 
as if they are about to call “Enter! This is the land of which 
you have heard; this is the country of the old houses with the 
golden eagles.” 

Imposing as the eagles on the bridge are, decorative as are 
those of the furniture, those on the houses are the most inter- 
esting. All of them are painted with gold-colored paint. Many 
of them must receive coats periodically, for they are as shiny as 
the metal itself. Or could the original paint be as enduring as 
the old houses? Or is the impression given by the sun—curi- 
ously investigating a brilliance so like its own? 


Beyond the French King Bridge, in the eastern part of Mas- - 


sachusetts, I found the greatest number of them, with headquar- 
ters in Salem. Most of them are placed in the middle of a sun- 
burst at the center of the muntins of an over-door fanlight, or 
clinging to a gold globe in the same position. Some guard the 
door with their wings spread as if they have every intention of 
swooping down upon a visitor of doubtful character. Others 
are poised as if ready to fly at the first call of a mate, and still 
others rest above the door with folded wings, their only object 
to ennoble a simple living place. 

There are three houses whose eagles I found more curious 
than all of the others, partly because I found no exact duplicates 
oi them. And the houses themselves are worthy of their golden 

- guardians. 

The first of the three I found on the way from Northampton 
to Boston. The house is small and almost square, of brick 
which has mellowed to a soit pink. Its doors and trim are 
white, its shutters green, and the two chimneys, one at each side 
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ie eagle as a decorative motif 

is often found on mirrors and 

furniture of the post-Revolutionary 

period—more rarely as a house 

decoration, This fine example is 

over the studio door of the 

Beverly house. 


Golden Haeles iM 
New England 


By VERNIE WOLFSBERG 


of the house, are invitingly huge. At each of the four corners 
of the roof, clinging to the cornice, there is an eagle poised for 
flight. Their wings are not only spread, but spread with a flut- 
ter. The eagles look as if they intend flying off with the little 
house. 

The second house is in Beverly, in that lovely country between 
Salem and Gloucester. The house isa very old one, white with 
a ground-floor entrance, and the usual green shutters. On the 
modern studio attached, the owner—to tie the new comfortably 
with the old—has placed one of the more ordinary types of eagle 
above the entrance, one poised on a gold world. It is the one 
between the two windows above the entrance to the house, how- 
ever, which I found unique. On a simple white wooden capital, 
the eagle rests on what looks like a piece of gold stone. Stylized, 
his wings are stiffly spread. He looks as if his only interest is 
to serve as a decoration, to add distinction to his master’s home. 

To- Bristol, Rhode Island, goes the credit for the third of these 
eagle houses. This house looks as if it were the oldest of the 
three and typical of the New England coast. It has shuttered 
windows, and the broad hospitable front door is not only topped 
by a lovely overdoor fanlight, but is flanked by side lights. It 
has a patterned balustrade around the roof of the shallow en- 
trance stoop, one around the sun porch to the side of the dwell- 
ing, and one all of the way around the roof. But the distinctive 
feature, of course, is its eagles. At each of the four corners 
of the balustrade around the roof there is a large eagle with 
wings spread as if to air them, or perhaps only to enhance their 
appearance. Stiffly erect as soldiers on guard, they stand at 
attention, facing away from each other, apparently as oblivious 
to their immediate surroundings as the guards at Buckingham 
Palace. 

As I drove along, I could not help but wonder about the 
eagles I was seeing—large and small, alive and still, serious and 
mischievous, with wings spread or folded. 1 wondered how they 
first came to be used on the old houses. I asked the man in the 
antique shop in Ipswich, the attendant in the House of Seven 
Gables at Salem, the old man sitting in front of the garage in 
Beverly and the innkeeper at Gloucester, but none of them knew. 
They had accepted those eagles as we do things which we have 
never been without. I spoke to a woman who has lived all of 
her life in the northwestern part of Massachusetts. She ad- 
mitted that she had never noticed‘the eagles. So when I came 
home, I consulted local libraries and wrote to the Architectural 
League in New York City. They referred me to the Metro- 
politan Museum, who, in turn, suggested the Library of Con- 
gress. The Library of Congress found only two references to 
the eagles on the old houses, but neither offers any explanation 
of how they came into use. The first speaks of the house in 
Bristol, Rhode Island, saying “The most beautiful parapet rail 
of the Bristol Renaissance is the one which crowns the cornice 
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It is not the American bald eagle, our national em- 
blem, which was used as a house decoration, but 
the golden eagle. It appears in many variations 
but is always painted a golden yellow and usually 
stands on a golden ball, although the stylized 
eagle at the right rests on a stone. Few of the 
eagles were stylized, the artists preferring realistic 
representations such as the one below on the 
summer house of the Beverly estate. 


Ernest S. Tucker 

The eagle below is typical of those over the fine 

old doorways of New England houses which 
are fortunate enough to have them. 

Ernest S. Tucker 


, 
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Henry 
This magnificent eagle is one of four poised on the corners of the parapet rail of 
the Churchill-Diman house in Bristol, Rhode Island. They are said to have been 
carved out of wood by sailors of the Yankee, whose master owned the house. 


of the Churchill-Diman house (House with the Eagles). The four eagles, or 
poised over each corner, were carved out of wood, according to tradition, t 
sailors of the intrepid Yankee, of which Captain Churchill was sometim 
master.” The second refers to the houses of Samuel McIntire, architect an 
“woodcarver of Salem.” It is simply stated that he also carved and used th 
eagle in the decoration of his houses in the latter part of the eighteenth centur: 

Then I approached the Massachusetts Historical Society in Boston. he 

(Continued on page 36) 
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4{OTOGRAPHS BY oF 
IZABETH R. HIBBS 


CUBA 


PHOTOVOYAGE 


Summer is over—vacations have come and gone; or have they? A vacation 
is when and where you take it. Many a busy New York girl making the most 
of her time finds summer over and no more vacation than stolen weekends 
here and there, So why not a post-vacation—after the crowds have left but 
with all the fun intact? With such a thought in mind, this publication sent 
two attractive girls Miami-Havana bound to prove that fun is where you find 
it. Adele Valette, beautiful New York model offered a screen contract after 
three months in the country’s most competitive city, was one; Miriam Lan- 
caster of Washington, the other. Here is the story of how and where they 
spent their time. 


AL | NEW YORK 
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airmen, 
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“Bill’ Wilcox, joins them aes This photograph otf Adele really requires no explanation. 


Ei |... 
An old friend, 


a ei : 
The new Studebaker and a good-looking girl are reason enough. 


Any nll. acre ice ree Ning 


Pan MALT ee 


Beach on a short motor-boat sightseeing cruise next. 


MIAMI 


INTERLUDE 


Adele proves to be a sea-going miss in no time flat. She even 
wears Rope-Soles for comfort and safety on a slippery deck. 


Biscayne Boulevard and one of the large hotels are now a background. 


There are ways and ways to go to Cuba—but our girls 
decided to do the trip with the greatest amount of variety. 
Leaving New York on the Silver Meteor of the Seaboard 
Railway, the next day they arrived in Miami, the big city 
that spells glamour to thousands who have or haven't been 
there. Checking in at the Columbus Hotel, they met an old 
friend—“Bill” Wilcox—by no coincidence. A Johnny Walker 
and soda at the bar seemed indicated—then a spot of sight- 
seeing in “Bill’s” new Studebaker. But, of course, Miami 
must mean a run over to Miami Beach—if only to understand 
the reason for the strong rivalry. So a speed boat was 
chartered. Finally on the superb beach itself, the day spent 
itself quickly until it was time to go back to the hotel, check 
out and make way to the airport where the Pan American 
ship would take them to Havana—the real destination. Soar- 
ing over the sparkling waters of the Gulf Stream is a thrill 
to be enjoyed briefly but not lightly. And then Havana—a 
new country—a new life and anything around the corner. 
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Then Cuba—Havana romance; who knows what may happen next. 


With the Gulf of Mexico as her background, Miss Adele Valette 
gives the camera a swell opportunity at Sun, Sand and Sea. 


Miss Valette and Miss Miriam Lancaster 
pass the time of day, and a little more, 
with a policeman near the Capitol. 


Later, on the spacious grounds of the 
Hotel Nacional overlooking the sea, they 
lend a hand to the revival of archery. 


A fair test for her Polaroid Day Glasses at 
Sun, Sand and Sea, the Hotel Nacional’s 
new beach club just beyond the interna- 
tionally known Habana Yacht Club. 


And then pineapple revelation in the : 
courtyard of the Nacional, which was 
their headquarters during their sojourn,  =— 


DOUBLY ENCHANTING 


HAVANA 


The extraordinary appeal of the Cuban capital lies in the cir- 
_ cumstance that its charm is two-fold. Havana is an ancient city 
__ and at the same time a modern one. Our travelers sensed this 
as soon as they had landed from the plane in which they had 
embarked at Miami. At first the Old World, suggested by the 
ancient edifices and crooked streets between the docks and the 
heart of town; then the New World—the city of today that they 
saw spread out before them from Central Park down the Prado 
to the Malecon; then through the Vedado residential section 
and on to the Hotel Nacional which is such a towering landmark 
on the coast line. It is a city spreading mile after mile to west- 
ward these days, eventually into one vast playground—for golf 
the year round, for horse racing in the season, for tennis, for 
bathing, for yachting, and so on. And always with the refresh- 
ment of trade winds, myriad waving palms and bright flowers. 
Each time one revisits Havana it is more fascinating than before, 
each time it seems to look out more smilingly on the blue Gulf 
of Mexico, each time one is sure that nothing this side of 
Europe offers so great a change from the United States. 


: Prelude to their driving out to Sans Souci. The 
is Misses Lancaster and Valette have a look in at the 
colorful new cocktail bar of the Hotel Nacional. 


the Studebaker car in which they drove from 
and into their modish bathing suits at the en- 
> the handcomely anpointed Sun Sand and Sea. 


Being shown through the Arechabala plant in 
Cardenas where Havana Club Rum is distilled. 


A DAY IN THE COUNTRY 


Without such an excursion beyond the immediate environs a trip t 
Havana is not complete. Havana is not only the metropolis of Cuba bu 
the center of a vast agricultural district dominated by cane fields, fror 
which come not only sugar but the rum for which the island is famou: 
For this reason a day was devoted to driving out to the Cardenas regio: 
for a visit to the great Arechabala distillery, the source of the widel 
popular Havana Club Rum. And to see where it is made was mos 
interesting. ‘There is, of course, a small cocktail bar with the sam 
degree of hospitality that characterizes the larger one in town—wher 
visiting Americans can always count upon a most excellent daiquiri fo 
the asking. So, to top off the day, to that Blue Beach which has a charr 
all its own—the wonderful stretch of sand at Varadero, not far fror 
Cardenas and a particular pride of Cuba. A swim, and then luncheot 


Yy 


La 


eS Back in town; daiquiris, made with Havana Club Rum, 
at the noted Havana Club Bar in Cathedral Square. 
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AT SANS SOUCL 


4 


Hither. when night had fallen on Havana and the lights of 
waterside Malecon were stretching out like a string of jewels, 
the Misses Valette and Lancaster were escorted by Manuel 
Fernandez and Juan de Cardinas while Miguel Triay, one of 
the proprietors of Sans Souci, took justifiable pride in show- 
ing the girls over the grounds. Mr, ‘Triay was caught by the 
camera as he was pointing out to Miss Valette the celebrities 
at the bar. Everybody is seen at this open air resort way out 
on the Calzada de Marianao at one time or another. And 
with very good reason. One is sure to find there what one is 
seeking of an evening—veritable Cuban atmosphere. Local 
color characterizes the singing and dancing; even the sur- 
roundings, tiled and thatched roofs among the palms and so 
on, “belong.” The scene is an especial delight to the eye if 
the moonlight is doing its share of the illumination when 
one chances to be at this resort where all care is left behind. 


” 


; i = > a B Down at Havana’s airport ; 
: : again and off for the two- 
hour flight to Miami. 


Miss Valette shows them, at Jack De 
Miami Beach, just how she likes her J 


Li 


A fond farewell, natur- 
ally, as ‘“‘Bill’’ Wilcox 


At Bill Jordan’s Bar of Music, that quite ultra-ultra rendezvous in Miami Beach. takes feave of the gine 


All too soon a waiting plane, and their return to Miami. On 
the other side of Biscayne Bay, in Miami Beach, the gaiety of 
Havana found agreeable reflection in an evening at the night clubs 
which have become such a distinctive part of life at this Florida 
resort. Far from being a repetition of evenings before, however, 
it was one of highly individualized differences—one with many 
fresh turns of that kaleidoscope of beguiling night club scenes in 
which are sure to be found most interesting observed of all ob- 
servers. And when the time came there was “Bill” Wilcox on hand 
with his car to drive the girls back to Miami and see them on 
board the smart Silver Meteor. 


Ai ascitic itat. 


inte 


Alighting from the new Studebaker President, they are given a 
greeting by the engineer and lose no time in returning it. 
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By IGOR DMITRIEVSKY 


Photographs from Sovfoto 


INVADING THE TIGER’S LAIR 


The roar of a tiger has resounded through these high rushes on the bank of the Pianj 
River, and a group of Red Army border guards are setting out to track him down. The 
Pianj River flows between the borders of Soviet Tadjikistan and Afghanistan. 


THE Iii is a truly amazing river. It rises in the heart of the Russian Tian- 
Shan Mountains, then turns eastward and flows to the frontiers of China. After 
meandering through several hundred miles of Sinkiang, it retraces its course 
westward across the spurs of the Jungari Alatau, crosses the borders of the 
USSR as a full river and eventually empties itself into one of the largest lakes 
in Eurasia—the Balkhash. 

The delta of the Ili was once a flourishing, fertile plain, where dwelt an in- 
dustrious people of whom we know very little. The people have long since dis- 
appeared, and the jungle is inhabited by herds of wild boar and deer, and flocks 
of pheasants and wild cats. Tigers lurk in the thickets, yet no hunter ventured 
here, for the real monarch of the wild was the mosquito. 

It is only of late years that permanent settlers have appeared; they have burned 
out the reeds and drained the land and reclaimed it. The wilderness has become 
a town; smoke rises from somewhere far beyond the lake; and the glow from 
the furnaces of a giant metallurgical works brightens the sky. 

But to this day the reedy jungle of the Ili River is the Eldorado of hunters 
in wintertime. Here there are boars weighing fifty stone; here the stillness is 
broken by the squealing of their young and the exultant roar of the tiger which 
is sometimes pursued and captured alive with forked sticks. So I was told by 
the people of Ballchash, : 

I took my gun and set off for the delta with the intention of spending my 
leave in hunting. November was coming to a close when the motor launch con- 
veyed me by the sluggish waters of the tributaries to the fishing village of Kok- 
uzek. Over the chill expanse of Lake Balkhash.a light snow was falling. 
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The air was filled with the howling 
of the autumn winds, and from some- 
where far away came the unceasing rush 
and surge of the tossing reeds. But 
through all this the sound the ear could 
most clearly distinguish was the patter 
of frozen flakes as the first snow fell 
against the window of the little hut built 
of pressed reed-slabs. It was warm and 
cosy in the hut and bright with the glow 
from the red-hot hearth on which the 
kettle was singing its cheery song, 
emitting clouds of white stéam and rat- 
tling its lid impatiently. Nefed, my 
host, the solitary watchman of the hunt- 
ers’ trading station, was pleased to have 
a visitor. We were treating ourselves 
to tea laced with brandy. The old hands, 
with knotty joints like gnarled branches, 
reached out for cup after cup. 

“T don’t want to discourage you but 
you know you can’t compare the hunting 
(in Asia) nowadays to what it used to be. 
Listen, Vl tell you about it. After this 
country had been conquered, I was dis- 
charged from the army and I went home. 
But all my folks were dead and buried 
when | got there. So back I came from 
the Volga to Central Asia and settled 
down on the Syr-Daria. It was marvelous 
hunting in those days, I can tell you! 
The pheasants were so fat you could 
shoot ‘em for supper in the bushes in 
the garden. I had a very good dog, 
Bai, and we used to get plenty of duck 
and wild geese in the thicket across the 
river. At first I never went far into the 
jungle where the tigers and boars were. 
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THE PURSUIT BEGINS 


. Sher : Paes ba ero’ 
With a snarl of rage this tiger recognizes that his pursuers ar: 
in upon him. Immediately he turns in flight. leaping with 


through the deep snow which imped 


“Once, I remember, I took my gun 
and went across the river. When I got 
there it struck me as funny that it was 
so quiet you couldn’t hear either the 
ripple and splash of the water or the 
quacking of the ducks. My dog Bai 
got tired out looking for them. After 
a bit I saw him coming back with his 
tail between his legs and he fell down 
at my feet, shivering and twitching and 
whining in a pitiful, frightened. way. 
Just ahead of me there was a stir in the 
reeds. When I saw what it was my heart 
stood still and I got spots before my eyes; 
a tiger was standing on the track, star- 
ing straight at me as though he was the 
master of these parts and he’d show 
me my place if I forgot it. That use- 
less fowling-piece of mine with the duck 
shot in it just hung on my arm, and 
my limbs seemed dead. It seemed to me 
I stood there for ages. The tiger looked 
sort of disgusted at me as though he 
didn’t find me much to look at. Then he 
yawned and turned round and went back 
to where he’d come from. He didn’t 
even think it worth while to have a 
look around or wag his tail; he seemed 
to know that I couldn’t for the life of 
me have taken a shot at him just then 
even if I’d had a carbine loaded with 
explosive bullets in my hand. 

“When I had run home from the ford, 
I found Bai had got there first, but he 
crept away from me under the stove as 
though I’d brought the smell of the tiger 
with me. I was trembling all over my- 
self. I remember I felt the decoration 


des his progress and 
exhausts him. a 
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I’d got in the army—for bravery in bat- 
tle—and I nearly cried with shame and 
vexation. Then I started to make some 
heavy leaden bullets. Next morning |] 
set out for the jungle on the bank of 
the Syr-Daria, with Bai barking a warn- ~ 
ing after me. I killed the tiger—that 
same one. I’ve killed a good many since, 
but I’ll never forget that first one. 

“After a while tigers seemed to die 
out here in the Syr-Varia jungle and 1 
moved to Lake Balkhash. At that time 
tigers used to make as much noise round 
here as cats on a night in March, and q 
there was no end of boars. Of course | 
now that there are people stirring about | 
here, the boars have all migrated to the 4 
river Chu. They still come here from | 
time to time, but tigers haven’t been 
heard of for ages.” | 

Heavy footsteps and the voices of 4 
people could be heard outside the hut, — 
and the door opened next moment to ad- 
mit a gust of snow-laden wind and men — 
in sheepskin cloaks. They had guns — 
over their shoulders and they all began to — 
speak at once.  / 

“One of the collective-farm cows has 
been taken away by a tiger. We found. 
her half eaten, but the tiger was gone. 
Two men have gone to follow the tracks 
in the reeds. We heard the launch ha 
come. Go and rouse the crew.” 

“The Jaunch has come and gone,” 
Nefed said. Then he offered them a 
rowboat covered with thin sheets of cop 
per to protect it from the ice. If she 
went first, the light collective farm boats” 
could follow. Otherwise the ice would 
damage them in the narrow arms of the 
river. 4 
It was midnight when we set out in the © 
boats for the thicket of 


$ 

CLOSING IN ON THE QUARRY CAPTURED ALIVE . 

aining rapidly, the hunters soon catch up with their prey, holding their The hunt is over. Pinioned on his back, the tiger snarls helplessly while 

forked sticks in readiness. These are the only weapons the hunters use, the captors prepare to bind his feet and jaws with heavy thongs. He 
and it might almost be said they capture tigers with the bare hands. will spend the rest of his days in the zoo at Vladivostok. 


/ neither talked nor smoked, but sat straining their ears tor every 
sound. The sky was clear now, and the moonlight night in the snow- 
covered reeds resembled some fantastic day. 

The cry of the bittern, repeated twice, came from the distance; 
our leader responded with the same mournful note and said softly: 
“Our scouts have got stuck somewhere in the channel and can’t cross 
it.” He waved his hand and at his signal the boats went in single 
file in the direction from which the cry had come. We came up to 
the two scouts and took them into our boat. Pointing to the east. 
one of them informed us in a whisper that the tiger was a long way 
off by now. The boats turned in that direction and soon emerged on 
a broad arm of the river, along which they were swept by the current. 

As we were rounding the headland we suddenly heard the hoarse, 
threatening cry of an old boar and a hissing that could only come from 
a giant cat. At the same moment the current bore us out opposite the 
haunts of the boar in the trampled reeds, and we saw a sight that held 
us spellbound: a fight between a boar and a tiger. 

It was evident that the tiger had sprung out of his ambush, missed 
his aim, and now had as much as he could do to defend his hide from 
the tusks of the mighty boar, which was as agile as an acrobat and as 
sure and swift as a torpedo. The tiger leapt into the air, spreading 
himself like a toad, and strove to make his escape. But each time, he 
had scarcely touched the ground before the powerful muzzle with shin- 
ing tusks and bristling mane, and the solid ponderous body with its 
armor of fat swept down upon him. It was clear that the battle would 
be to the noble old boar. 

We never knew which of the hunters it was who accidentally clicked 
the trigger of his rifle. But the sound was sufficient to break the spell. 
The tiger and the boar leapt aside and vanished. Random shots and 
an outburst of furious oaths broke the enchanted stillness of the moon- 
lit night. It was useless now to go on with the hunting. The journey 
back in gloomy silence seemed long indeed. We could not forgive 
ourselves that minute of fascinated inactivity, unworthy of a true 
hunter. 

Day was breaking when the frozen hunters crowded into Nefed’s 
tiny hut. We fried a huge carp, boiled up the kettle for tea and, as 
we sat drying our clothes, fell to discussing “him.” 

Torgul, an elderly Kazakh camel-driver from the River Chu dis- 
trict, told us a story as he drew at his pipe: ; 

“One of my camels wandered away in the evening to a salt-mud 
marsh and got stuck in it, for the camel loses his head unless he can 
feel' the solid ground or the sand under his feet. Well, it was risky 

(Continued on page 41) 


Wounded by a border guard’s bullet, this huge creature lies 
in the rushes by the Pianj River. 


cash With the help of Tadjik collec- 

Sa tive farmers, border guards drag 

their dead quarry out of the 
rushes. 
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Rangers are the official custodians of our national parks from 
Maine to California and south to Florida and the Rio Grande. 
This picture was taken on a nature walk in Zion National Park. 


ADVENTURE 


a TpDT + ~+ Dork ray ro — rncoconen 
A COUPLE of Yellowstone Park rangers were assigned to 
trap some grizzly dears for shipment to zoos. They set one 
of the bear traps (which consist of a la 


a four-wheel trailer ) at =< id bear feeding Poesy 


Canyon Hotel. Upo he one 
the rangers found aie a sprung tl aap 


frantically trying to get out, while his excited m 


ing the steel grating of the cage in a desperate effort to 
= 3 = : 


Since so young an animal was not desired for shi 
rangers decided to release the cub. In order to do 
necessary to raise the hea teel door at the rear of the cage. 
With Ranger Hawk iving a light truck and Ranger 
Trischam standing in i it was decided to back the machine 


idden approach of the truck 
mother so that she fied a short distance away f 
and it now appear r 
a simple matter 
Grasping a hickory stick handle to be used in prying up the 
heavy steel door, Trischam stepped from the truck to the roof 
of the cage, which was only about a foot above the ground level. 


At this moment the mother, Tage, 
charged furiously. Bounding ov t d the 
last few steps to the cage with a ia} leap and, rising to full 
height, posed with claws outstretched for a fraction of a second, 


seemingly determir nel to gather up that motionless figure which 
stood like a statue on a pedestal, and be one wi 

Luckily at this moment Tr 
brought it down wi [ 
grizzly’s snout. The blow cropper her to the 
interval gave the other ranger just time enough to open the cage, 
and the frightened cub scampered 0 out. The rangers were re- 
lieved to see mamma bear hustle her troublesome baby into the 
timber. 

Such was a typical experience, in regular line of duty, of that 


fu § 


of 


little army os men who serve as official custodians of our na- 
tional parks from Maine to California and as far south as Flor- 
ida. Apc is their business. Known variously as nat- 
uralists and ak rangers, they make up the regular force that 


< 
watches over what is undoubtedly the world’s largest and most 
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One of the most important of the ranger’s duties is to wa 
out for forest fires. Here a member of the force is instru 
a group of boys in the use of fire tools. 


IS THEIR BUSINESS : 


By JAMES NEVIN MILLER 


2 Dedartarert of the Iniertor 


€ FOS 


beautiful recreation territory. It must be guarded zealously. 
A characteristic letter written by a permanent ranger would 
run like this: 
in = summer during the five-month trail season I spend most 
of the day in some phase of ape or tourist information. 
In the winter I hole out in a log cabin and patrol a stretch of 
land through trackless snow for twenty to forty miles with noth- 
ing but a miniature snoeshoe hut at the end of the trail. I spend 
my time from early morning until late at night protecting the 
wild game in the park against poachers, checking and repairing 
telephone lines, taking snow measurements, shoveling snow off 
roofs, checking on food supplies and warding off predatory 
killers from the smaller game animals and birds. At night I’m 
busy assembling firewood an. clothing to keep myself warm, 
i tasks.” 
amina and dogged persistence are needed to per- 
the rangers. ais eir meer for arduous 
initiative and resourcefulness are well-nigh un- 


work, if 
believable. 
The following experience of Ben C. Miller, Glacier ranger, is 


green-clad adventurers: 


but one of many narrow escapes which have been the lot of these — 


One February day he was caught and buried by a snowslide ~ 


from which he managed to escape after being buried for twenty- 

five hours. According to Miller, he was patrolling a ee 
—. when the avalanche occurred, catapulting him two; 
hundred feet down the mountain. He was completely buried, ' 
but the snow let through enough light so that he felt it wasnt 
very far to the surface. However, it took several minutes to get” 
his arms — to clean away the snow which was about a foot | 
deep over his head. 

Miller states that he was in the snow at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees, 
packed so solidly that it is almost ice. 

His chief difficulties were due to the pack on his back and the 
snowshoes on his feet. 
were bound too tightly for any immediate chance of working 
them loose. 
that was futile. 


(Continued on page 40) 


and of course the snow, after a slide, is ~ 


The latter were twisted so that his feet” 


At first he struggled violently to free them, but — 
So he calmed down and planned his line of 


Campfire talks by the park naturalists 
constitute one of the less strenuous 
services they render, but there are no 
labor union regulations controlling the 
number of hours they may work if the 
occasion demands. Their duty is to 
finish the job. Above is a campfire group 
at Yosemite; on the right are rangers 
patrolling the High Sierra. 


Our naticnal parks are also wild life sanctuaries. Rangers 
watch over the wild life as well as over human visitors 
to the parks. 


Nature walks are conducted each day by park naturalists 

to points of interest, a service which is rendered without 

charge or obligation of any kind. This group has 
climbed to the top of Mt. Lyell, California. 


canvas to the healing waters. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH by Lucas Cranach 


In all ages and places the curative powers of springs have been celebrated. Lucas Cranach in the sixteenth century-naively paid his tribute in this 


At the left, infirm and aging women arrive at the beneficent springs. After bathing they emerge with their youth and 


beauty miraculously “restored: ready to jake part in the “feasting and dancing which were the inevitable accompaniment of bathing at the fashionable 


Springs Of 
Hl EALTH 


By RICHARD KOVACS, M.D. 


Old prints from the Bettmann Archives 
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watering places. 


MINERAL springs have been used by 
mankind since the beginning of history for 
better health. Primitive man and wild ani- 
mals, when exhausted or suffering from 
disease, bathed in certain waters. In an- 
cient Egypt, India, Persia and Greece tem- 
ples were erected near springs and they 
were under the control of priests. The 
Romans developed magnificent bathing es- 
tablishments, and the hot springs discovered 
by them on the Continent of Europe became 
places of pilgrimage for the sick and dis- 
abled. The nature of the healing powers of 
the springs was a mystery until recent times. 
An invocation of the fourth century reads: 
“Hail thee, Oh spring, whose origin is un- 
known to us, holy, beneficent, inexhaustible, 
clear as crystal, azure-hued, murmuring in 
the shadows; Hail thee, Oh genius of the 
city, giving us health-bringing drink.” 
The far-reaching discoveries of modern 
medical science brought on a new era of 
usefulness for the ancient fountains of 
health, The word “spa” as employed now 
has a wider meaning. It means a health re- 
sort developed at a mineral spring or a 


group of springs which uses the spring 
water at its source in conjunction with all 
other recognized means for the treatment 
of diseases. The modern “Spring of Health” 
occupies a unique place between the home 
and hospital environments. It possesses 
some advantages of both without many of 
their disadvantages. It cares for people who 
should be away from home and business but 
do not need the confining enameled walls of 
the hospital. In its working scheme, the 


sun, air and water are the oh allies of 


ministering physician. 
When one asks the question of what con- 


stitutes the chief virtue of a certain health 


resort the answer is not so simple as it 

would first appear. The inscription over 

one of the remnants of the famous bath of 

Emperor Caracalla of Rome reads as fol- 

lows: 

“Light of heart appr CH ee the shrine ofa 
health 

So shalt thou leave with body free of pain 

For here is no cure 

For him who is full of care.” 


This sentence is as valid today as it was 


generally recognized that the pleasant set- 
ting, the change of atmosphere, the life free 


"tribute as much to the result of the “cure” 
| as the mineral springs of the resort. 
Unquestionably the early Roman users of 


ij As a matter of fact, they were overfed, 
| gouty and rheumatic; but they gained a 
new lease on life after taking the baths. 
Many of the old thermal stations in Europe 
' to this day show evidence of Roman archi- 
| tecture. Among them are Aix and Vichy 
' in France, Bath and Buxton in England, 
| Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle) and Wies-Baden 
10s : , 
in Germany, Baden near Vienna in Austria 
and Aquincum near Budapest in Hungary. 
All Roman baths were based on the use of 
natural hot springs. The bather passed 
through a series of rooms with different 
' temperatures. He undressed in the apody- 
terium and proceeded to the tepidarium, 
a room with moderately warm air. In the 
caldarium real hot air awaited him; 
there was one sunken pool with very hot 
water, entered by a series of steps, and in 
which the bather could soak to heart’s con- 
tent ; opposite to it there was cold water in 
a shallow, round basin, which the bather 
poured over himself and then entered the 
frigidarium, where he finally cooled off in 
a cold water pool. There were usually two 
wings for men and women; if not, the two 
sexes bathed at different times. In the mag- 
nificent imperial thermal of Rome the tepi- 
darium was transformed into a great meet- 


Se ee 


{ In the Middle Ages those who took 
the waters devised amusements of 
many kinds. The bathers sang, played 
| musical instruments, gossiped and 
| otherwise deported themselves like 
) members of a country club today. 


sd 


ing hall for the enjoyment of the bathers. 


The cold medicinal springs seem to have 
interested the Romans very little. 

After the decline of the Roman Empire, 
a general laxity of morals and a tendency 
towards public bathing developed. In these 
communal hot baths there was a special type 
of sociability: the bathers sang, played 
musical instruments, were served sumptuous 
meals and danced when they were not bath- 
ing ; there was general carousing as depicted 
in many lurid contemporary illustrations. 
With the outbreak of the great syphilis epi- 
demic in the Middle Ages public bathing 
was put under a church ban, and for cen- 
turies afterwards the people hardly bathed. 
Gazius, a French author of the Rococo pe- 
riod, wrote a treatise on hygiene in which he 
condemns bathing as dangerous and con- 
cludes “I have never taken a bath and God 
be thanked I find myself none the worse 
for it.’ The abhorrence against bathing 
caught the public mind of Europe so much 
that there is an anecdote about a famous 
actress of the last century who when taking 
summer quarters in a Bavarian mountain 
village asked for facilities for a daily bath. 
Whereupon the peasant hostess said: “You 
must be a very dirty person that you must 
bathe every day.” 

Cold mineral springs on the Continent of 
Europe were used both for drinking and 
salt making by the early Celt and German 
tribes, who fought each other for salt. It 
was early Christianity that recognized the 
special healing virtues of some of these 
springs and called them “holy wells”. Some 
of these were named after saints, and 
chapels in their honor were erected over or 
near the springs. They were used for all 
sorts of diseases, chiefly those of the eyes, 
and for sterility. The water was taken in- 
ternally or at times, after being heated, was 
used for bathing. As drinking the waters 
became gradually more and more popular, 
some of the mineral springs situated in 
wooded and mountainous regions were de- 
veloped into the present-day beautiful 
watering places. Through years of evolu- 


spay? * © 402g Ports 


Bath was the most fashionable 
watering place in England in the 
eighteenth century. In a sedan 
chair, with the roof conveniently 
opened to accommodate her head- 
dress, a young belle of the period 
is on her way to the Pump Room. 


The Roman bath, such as this at Pompeii 

always ended in the frigidarium, a custom 

which gave rise in later times to cold wate 
baths for curative purposes. 
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Treatments at Sharon Springs, New York, are 

administered through the cooperative efforts of 

medical men, but anyone can drink the. mineral 

waters which are housed in this traditional 
Greek temple. 


tion a system of spa routine developed 
which not only furnished people a resort 
for amusement, entertainment and rest but 
also the opportunity of taking what has been 
denominated “the cure.” 

The popularity of the Continental health 
resorts among their own people and abroad 
was due to the fact that everybody con- 
nected with them had the one aim of minis- 
tering to the needs of those who arrived in 
the quest of health. Patients developed a 
regular cure habit, returning year after year 
to their favorite spa, not because their 
symptoms were-still acute, but because they 
enjoyed the life and derived benefit from the 
treatment. The patronage of royalty added 
much to the luster and the tone of the world- 
famous spas of Europe. The oldest of the 
watering places favored by crowned heads 
was Spa, a little town in Belgium, the 
springs of which were discovered in 1326. 
In the 18th century it was the most fashion- 
able place for the medicinal use of such 
waters, being visited by Peter the Great of 
Russia, Gustavus III of Sweden and Joseph 
II of Austria. It was recorded that in 1783 
no less than thirty-three royal highnesses, 
princes and dukes drank its waters. Now 
only its fame remains but its name has be- 
come the common term for all mineral 
spring resorts. 

Ems in. Germany is another spa whose 
name is down in history. Here through 
long years came the old German Emperor, 
Wilhelm I, a very simple man, who was 
content with a suite of three modest rooms 
in the “Kurhotel” which are still being 
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Before the outbreak of 
the Franco-Prussian War of 1870 the 


shown to visitors. 


French Ambassador, Count Benedetti, had 
his last interview here with the old Kaiser 
and it was the historical “Ems telegram” 
which started the war. The Russian Em- 
peror Alexander II was also a visitor of 
earlier days and so was later the philander- 
ing King of the Belgians, Leopold I. Bad 
Homburg was at one time the most fashion- 
able spa of all Germany because the late 
King Edward VII, then Prince of Wales, 
not only came there regularly but also 
brought his intimate friends with him. In 
the archives of the administration are still 
records held as sacred relics showing that in 
those palmy days life was anything but 
dismal. 

Bad Neuenahr, a picturesque place in the 


oR [ 

The picture at the top shows the Arlington Hotel, ig 

Bath House at Hot Springs, Arkansas; below is a 
swimming pool at Saratoga Springs, New York. Bo 

of these spas are among the few under direct "7 

vision of the government. 


valley of the Rhine near Cologne and e ; 
home of the famous Apollinaris Spring, ha 
its amusing little story of recent times abou 
the American Army of Occupation after 
the first World War. A company of dough- 
boys arrived in the dusk of one evening ~ 
and set camp in the spa park. In the middl 
of this park there comes up in an open basin ~ 
the health - giving “Grosser Sprudel”’” — the 

Great Spring—and guests amble there every 
morning for a mineral drink served b 
pretty maidens. The early morning after the 


IN THE VELVET 


Photographs by Geno A. Amundson, courtesy U. S. Department of the Interior 


QNcE a year the bull elk sheds his antlers and within four months grows 
a complete new set. The growing antlers are a pulpy, sensitive mass with 
blood vessels carrying nourishment to the growing appendages and are “in 
the velvet” until the antlers are full grown. Then the circulatory system 
disappears, and the once pulpy imass calcifies. The elk rubs off the no 
longer useful velvet as soon as his antlers have hardened. When fully 
developed, antlers often attain a spread of five feet. These pictures were 
taken on the Fort Niobrara National Wildlife Refuge in Nebraska where 
a herd of thirty of these big-game animals is maintained. There are some 
200,000 elk in twenty-eight States, with the biggest populations in the West. 


Within eight days after an elk sheds his antlers in March, they 

have begun to grow again. The big fellow above has a thirty 

days’ growth. What he looked like a month before is shown 
in the picture at the left. 


An elk is at his ugliest in May when he has only half shed 
his winter coat and his antlers resemble jackstones. 


By June the “brow and royal” points are developed, but the 
large club ends still have to grow the three more points. How 
an elk looks when his horns are full grown and no longer sen- 
sitive is shown in the picture at the left taken in July. 
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familiar; but then, the Japanese have 
always been masters of imitation, 
First, a costly and impressive propa- 
ganda campaign is used to make it 
clear to every Filipino, from simple 
tao to America-educated bank presi- 


_ dent, that he is Oriental, like the Jap- 


anese, not Occidental, like the Amer- 
Fascist groups are busily ped- 
dling the slogan of “Fellow-Orien- 
tals.” A professor at the University 
of the Philippines came out with a 
“rule by Fellow-Orientals.” There is 
talk in Manila that prominent Fili- 
pinos have gone to Tokyo to discuss 
early annexation. The bars of Ma- 
nila are echoing such rumors. More 
pertinent is the fact that big busi- 
nessmen and local politicians are 
openly favoring the cause of Japan. 
Prominent economic and social Fili- 


_pino leaders are visiting Japan on 


ait 


good-will and other missions. Many 
of them come back with unreserved 
admiration for Japan and speak of a 
“kind of  Philippine-Japanese  al- 
liance.” 

The casual traveler who visits only 
the coastal places in the Philippines 
is reminded of a fairy-tale land, with 
evergreen hills and the gorgeous ver- 
dure of the jungle. There is no 
twilight in the Philippines, the trop- 
ical sunset with its combination of 
splendid colors and its purple and 
violet skies suddenly changes into 
night; all the waters seem _ phos- 
phorescent. Actually those waters, 
not so long ago, were breeding places 
for fever and all sorts of tropical 
diseases; the natives living by the sea 
took to piracy and were resentful 
when told by the American colonists 
that they would have to give up their 
honorable profession. There were 
only a few schools, reserved for the 
upper classes only, and ignorance was 
widespread. In 1916, when America 
gave the Filipinos virtually complete 
powers of self-government, there was 
still much illiteracy among the people. 

In 1900 the population of the is- 
lands was about 7,000,000. Some- 
times there were as many as 100,000 
killed by cholera each year, 50,000 
by tuberculosis and 40,000 by malaria. 
If it were not for the American cam- 
paigns against smallpox, cholera, 
plague, malaria and hookworm, the 
Filipinos would never have reached 
their state of health, equaled by no 
other people living under tropical 
conditions. The work of cleaning up 
the islands had to be carried out 
against illiteracy and apathy, super- 
stition and ignorance, lack of trans- 
portation and distances. In many 
places the death rate has fallen as 


much as fifty per cent. 


Yet the underground campaign 
against all that is American gets 
more acute by the day. American 
businessmen are desperate; they are 
taxed heavily, surrounded by red 
tape; their employees suddenly run 
off and don’t come back. Their files 
are searched, their offices broken in. 
Their leases are not renewed. They 
have to pay fines for all sorts of 
silly offences. 

The great mystery in this silent 
underground battle against America 
is the No. 1 Filipino himself, Don 
Manuel Luis Quezon, el presidente. 
He has been prominent in politics 
ever since he went to Washington 
in 1909 as resident commissioner of 
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the newly acquired archipelago. He 
is a small, nervous, brilliant man ot 
Spanish-Malay descent, whose suits 
and speeches are the delight of Ma- 
nila) He is equally popular with 
the poor taos and the dance girls 
of Santa Ana as with the officials 
and politicians who got their jobs 
through him. Some people say that 


‘he has built too many palaces and 


parks for himself and too few-schools 
and roads for the Filipinos; but 
there is no doubt that Quezon 1s 
extremely popular with his people. 
Perhaps it will be less fortunate for 
them that their President is such a 
master diplomat. It is said that in 
1937 he started negotiations for a 
trade agreement with Germany. Dur- 
ing a trip in Europe he conferred 
with German politicians. Even his 
ardent admirers cannot deny that his 
government is a virtual dictatorship. 

A few years ago the President 
made an inspection trip to Min- 
danao as public sentiment had _ be- 
come aware of the “yellow peril” 
down there. Quezon seems to have 
received a conyincing declaration of 
loyalty on the part of the Japanese 
in Davao—some say there was also 
a slight hint from Tokyo—for he 
came back with the already classic 
statement, ““There’s no Davao prob- 
lem.” Yet two years ago the Presi- 
dent restricted the proposed settle- 
ment of several thousand political 


refugees from Europe in Mindanao ° 


to “certain occupations which would 
not compete with Japanese interests.” 
They were not to settle in the pop- 
ulated districts but in the wilder- 
ness. 

When Japan started the Chinese 
campaign, President Quezon hurried 


to Tokyo. After his return there 
was less ardent talk about inde- 
pendence and “after 1946.” He has 


emergency powers which give him 
authority to suppress espionage, pro- 
hibit strikes and lockouts and mo- 
bilize citizens for defense purpose. 
In August 1940 he said, “The two- 
party system is a fetish, not, neces- 
sary. Political parties are good only 
for evil things.” He is not dis- 
pleased with a movement to change 
the name of the Philippines to Que- 
zon Islands. There is a Quezon- 
for-King Club at the University of 
the Philippines. 

There are still local politicians who 
love to cry out, “Better to starve 
as free men than to live as slaves 
and be exploited by America,” but it 
sounds more like a desperate face- 
saving. They know as well as ail 
Filipino businessmen that the islands 
would be ruined economically unless 
America keeps on buying most of 
the Philippine products. 

The Philippines are America’s fifth 
largest overseas customer. They buy 
large quantities of such varied goods 
as dairy products, mining machinery, 
cigarettes, newsprint, toothpaste, cot- 
ton textiles and many more items. In 
1939 America sold to the Philippines 
more than $100,000,000 worth of 
products—more than to many Latin 
American countries where there is 
so much pep talk about better trade 


relations. There is more gold pro- 
duced in the Philippines than in 
much-publicized Alaska; more gold, 


in fact, than in all the South Amer- 
ican states. They produce all the 


world’s Manila hemp and a substan- 
tial part of its coconut oil. In 1939, 
sixty-eight per cent of all Philip- 
pine imports came from the United 
States; and to America went eighty- 
two per cent of all Philippine ex- 
ports. Japan was far behind with 
six and five per cent respectively. 
But times have changed. Early in 
1941 the Japanese had bought Philip- 
pine raw materials to such an extent 
—among other things $350,000 worth 
of iron ore, lots of coconut oil, man- 
ganese, other minerals—that some- 
thing had to be done. On May 
28 President Roosevelt signed an act 
which was to curb Philippine ex- 
ports to Japan. President Quezon 
signed a proclamation which created 
a new license system similar to the 
licensing of American-Japanese trade. 
A few recent harbor incidents have 
put even more strain on the commer- 
cial relations between Japan and the 
Philippines. 

Americans and Filipinos alike will 
have to acquire a more realistic at- 
titude toward the Japanese problem 
in the Philippines. America cannot 
go on doing business with the islands 
and ignoring the potential threat of a 
Japanese attack. Millions will have 
to be spent on the building of strong- 
er defenses, air and naval stations in 
the archipelago. 

The Filipinos cannot expect to 
have complete independence and still 
do a profitable business with the 
United States. 

The Japanese have not yet won the 
first round in their peaceful battle 
for the Philippines. Their propa- 


ganda has not yet poisoned the minds 


of the simple people. They like the 
Chinese and distrust the Japanese. 
But the simple people have little to 


say; they will believe what they are 
told by their popular leaders. Are 
* 


those leaders sincere? Are they going 
to make it plain that the question of 
Philippine independence will not be 
decided in Manila but on the battle- 
fields of Europe and the East? They 
know very well that Japan will try 
to get the Commonwealth whenever 
she thinks she can risk it without 
taking punishment. 

As our boat left the harbor of 


Davao there was the loud, gay and 


colorful excitement which is so char- 
acteristic of sailings from ports in 
Japan--the kimonas of the women, 
the startlingly white suits of the 
men, the paper bands between ship 
and shore, waving in the wind. A 
uniformed band played Japanese mu- 
sic. Women carrying their children 
on the back were bowing deeply. It 
was all like Japan. Somewhere from 
the roof of a hangar the Stars and 
Stripes waved but nobody scene 
really aware of it. 


GOLDEN EAGLES IN NEW ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 18) 


referred me to The Society for the 
Preservation of New England An- 
tiquities, also in Boston. Even the 
latter society, however, knows noth- 
ing about the eagles, except that they 
are not only found on the old houses, 
but on the furniture of the post- 
Revolutionary period as well. They 
could not tell me what had brought 
the eagles into use. 

We can assume, of course, that as 
the eagle in decoration made its ap- 
pearance in the post-Revolutionary 
period, its appeal followed its adop- 
tion as the national emblem and its 
incorporation into the Great Seal of 
the United States of America in 
1782. But I have been able to find 
no historical or social or symbolic 
reasons peculiar to the new country 
for its adoption as the national em- 
blem, although, of course, an eagle 
appears in the coats-of-arms of sev- 
eral foreign countries. In fact, it 
took three committees six years to 
decide upon an emblem for the seal, 
with many other suggestions preced- 
ing the design introducing the eagle. 


There is evidence in the letters of 
William Barton, the designer, that 
his idea of the eagle was taken from 
heraldry. He termed the eagle “the 
symbol of supreme power and author- 
ity” because the bird has always rep- 
resented extreme courage, strength 
and nobility. 
futed this, insisting the eagle is cow-— 
ardly and timid. Later Audubon, 
from his observations, upheld this 
opinion. Franklin’s candidate for the 
seal was the turkey cock, or gobbler. 

At first I was disappointed in not — 


finding any explanation as to the use 
of ie eagle in decoration, nor as to 4 i 


why he was always painted gold. 
The eagle designated as the national 
emblem is the American or bald- © 
eagle—not the golden eagle. But my 
second reaction was one of pleasure. 


How delightful. to find something — 


which exists just because it exists! 

So there was nothing left for me to 
do but to make up my own legend, 
as you may do one day when you 


find these eagles on the old houses. | 
ee 


Benjamin Franklin re- 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 
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QUEBEC AT WAR 


The paragraphs that follow will be of 
particular interest to our members who 
have always shown a desire to cooperate 
with Canada. They are about the results 
of the Dominion’s war efforts on the 
great metropolis of Quebec and about 
the benefits which American tourists are 
_conferring on that city. Adélard Godbout, 
Prime Minister of Quebec, is the author 
of the statement printed below:— 


The effect of the war on the economic 
situation of the Province of Quebec has 
been an almost unprecedented stimula- 
tion of business in general, with the car- 
rying to new all-time heights of produc- 
tion in certain lines of essential war ma- 
terials. 


The unusual demand which the war is 
making on Province of Quebec resources 
is an impulsion which it has been pos- 
sible to turn to wholesome long-term ef- 
fect, without sacrificing in the least that 
promptness of delivery which has neces- 
sarily, been the keynote of war orders 
because of the Empire’s initial unpre- 
paredness for armed conflict. 


The shortage of skilled labor in various 
fields, which has been a serious handi- 
cap elsewhere, was less keen in Quebec 
where diversity and breadth have long 
characterized industrial activity and 
where a very stable labor market has 
been created through the years. Sen- 
sible progress was readily achieved from 
the outset, in remedying the moderate 
deficiency in experienced workers, by 
the training organizations set up by em- 
ployers within their own establishments, 
and by the government’s adding technical 
courses of various kinds to the program 
of primary schools. 


Gold and base-metal mining, forest ex- 
ploitation, the metallurgical, shipbuild- 
ing, the divers mechanical industries, 
given perhaps the greatest impetus here 
through the pressing needs of both the 
Canadian and British governments for 
war supplies, are all susceptible of great 
expansion along lines which, while fully 
meeting the demand for quick emergency 
deliveries, are also the basis of perma- 
nent progress in a province such as ours. 
The building trades have been and still 
are very active through the construction 
of airdromes, arsenals, barracks, new 
plants, etc., and although the greater 
part of building activity is devoted to 
purely war demands, it is nevertheless 
making a certain contribution to perma- 
nent industrial expansion. 

Farming, the great basic industry of 
Quebec, is experiencing prodigiously 
heightened activity, with field crops, 
_ dairying and cattle-raising moving for- 
eo ward rapidly as a result of war demands. 


_ Any consideration of the important fac- 
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tors in Quebec’s outstanding contribu- 
tion to the national Canadian war effort 
must include the splendid tourist indus- 
try. Never before has there been a 
greater thronging of our highways by 
visitors from the United States. Besides 
the enhanced friendliness between the 
two peoples as a result of this particu- 
larly delightful kind of intercourse, such 
heightened tourist activity has another 
very significant effect in providing for our 
common cause. The benefit of the tourist 
dollar spent here to the United States and 
Canada alike cannot be too insistently 
stressed. Nor can too great stress be 
possibly laid on the fact that Canada and 
Quebec, though belligerent, are still of- 
fering the most delightful of holiday op- 
portunity to their esteemed American 
neighbors, who indeed seem to be be- 
coming daily more and more conscious 
of the fact and are crossing our peaceful 
and hospitable frontier in constantly 
growing number. 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


Members of the National Travel Club’ 


will please note that the following hotels 
and shop are to be eliminated from their 
copy of the Club’s Official Hotel and 
Shop Bulletin: 


FLORIDA—The Columbus Hotel, Miami 
ILLINOIS—Carl Fischer, Inc., Chicago 


NEW YORK—The Lake Placid Marcy, Lake 
Placid 


PENNSYLVANIA—The Adelphia Hotel, 
Philadelphia 


TEXAS—The McCoy Hotel, El Paso 


AERIAL SHUTTLE 


America continues to improve and ex- 
tend its airways. New progress in the 
Pacific is indicated in the following para- 
graphs about the new shuttle service 
quoted from New Horizons, the publica- 
tion of Pan American Airways, Inc.:— 

In most fields of transportation the 
word shuttle connotes nothing very 
important. To New Yorkers the word 
means a five-blocks-long subway line be- 
tween Grand Central Station and Times 


to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


Square. To railroad men it brings up a 
picture of a locomotive and a short mixed 
train of coaches and express cars, clean- 
ing up some little job of transportation 
not important enough for the first-class 
service. 


In international air transportation, a 
shuttle service can be very important in- 
deed. Pan American Airways men, for 
example, talk about the “shuttle service” 
rendered by the Sunray schedule between 
Brownsville, Texas, and Mexico City. On 
the Atlantic Clipper routes, schedules 
maintained for more than four years be- 
tween the United States and Bermuda— 
some 750 miles across the open ocean— 
is an even further extended definition of 
the word. Last month in San Francisco 
the word really came into its own as the 
most apt expression that could be devised 
for the new schedules inaugurated Au- 
gust 10 which will, in effect, double the 
previously established air transportation 
operations over the two-and-a-half thou- 
sand mile airway between the mainland 
and the Territory of Hawaii. 


By any name, inauguration of the new 
service amply justified the quiet festivi- 
ties conducted in the new passenger dis- 
patching quarters of the Treasure Island 
Administration Building which marked 
the occasion of the first shuttle departure 
of the Anzac Clipper, Captain J. H. Til- 


lon commanding. 


For many months, increasing intensity 
of United States defense activities in 
Hawaii had brought a demand for pas- 
senger and express accommodations be- 
tween the Islands and the United States 
which strained the capacity of the regu- 
lar schedules to the utmost. 


To accommodate this traffic, the Pan 
American Clipper service could offer 
prior to August 10 one schedule every 
week across the north Pacific airway— 
San Francisco, Honolulu, Midway, Wake, 
Guam, Manila, and thence to Hong Kong 
or Singapore. Every other week, a service 
—San Francisco, Los Angeles, Honolatet 
Canton, Noumea, and Auckland=-wastae 
substantial assistance in easing the United 
States-Hawaii bottleneck. But still the de- 
mand for passage on this sector ran far 
ahead of facilities. 


Under the schedules now obtaining, 
during the week in which the north Pa- 
cific crossing was the only one previously 
scheduled, there will hereafter also be 
one shuttle service carried out over the 
route—San Francisco, Los Angeles, Hono- 
julu—and a second shuttle schedule be- 
tween Los Angeles and Honolulu. In the 
weeks in which both north Pacifie and 
New Zealand crossings are scheduled, ‘a 
single shuttle flight between San Fran- 
cisco and Honolulu will be used to sup- 
plement the service. 
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THE VAGABON D CAMERA 


By HERBERT C. McKAY 


NE great trouble in making travel 

pictures is that when the sub- 
ject cannot be approached the pic- 
ture shrinks to an insignificant size. 
In the first place there is the relation- 
ship of “angle” and “size.” If you 
stand at a given point with your 
camera, and from this position you 
can barely get all of a large building 
inside the limits of your film, the 
building fills the full angle of the 
camera. If you replace the lens with 
a wide-angle lens, you include the 
building plus some additional sur- 
rounding space. Now as you have in- 
cluded more space in the same pic- 
ture size, it follows that the actual 
picture of the building is smaller. 


On the contrary, if you replace the 
normal lens with one of narrower 
angle, you will cut out a part of the 
building, but the part which remains 
will be larger than the normal shot. 


A lens which has a focal length 
shorter than normal is a wide-angle 
lens; while one- which has a focal 
length longer than normal is called a 
“telephoto” lens. Although such terms 
are loosely used, the true wide-angle 
lens is especially made to cover a 
wide negative surface at short focal 
length, while the true telephoto lens 
is made to cover a narrow negative 
surface at long focal length. The 
most easily appreciated difference be- 
tween the ordinary lens of long focus 
and the telephoto is this: the lens of 
normal design and say eight-inch fo- 
cal length, must be used at eight 
inches or more from the negative, 
while the telephoto lens of the same 
focal length will be used as close to 
the film as four inches. 


Focal length refers to the distance 
of the lens from the film when it is 
sharply focused, but actually the fo- 
cal length indicates the size of the 
image formed. If a two-inch lens 
will produce a certain image size, a 
four-inch lens will give an image of 
twice that size measured lineally and 
one of six-inch focal length will give 
a three times normal image. How- 
ever it must be’ remembered that 
when an image is stretched to twice 
or three times its length, it becomes 
spread out over four times or nine 
times its original area! 


In all photography we have light 
passing through an opening (the 
lens) and affecting the film. We 
know that the amount of light de- 
termines the effect and we know that 
the amount is determined by the size 
of the opening and the time it is left 


open. However, many of us have 
not thought to take this into ac- 
count when thinking in terms of tele- 
photography. 

Suppose you have a lens, say it is a 
six-inch lens, and back of it you can 
use another lens which will magnify 
the image two times, three times and 
four times. We will say that this six- 
inch lens has an opening one and a 
half inches in diameter, making the 
lens an “£4” lens. When using this 
lens you find that under certain con- 
ditions the exposure necessary is 


1/100 at £11. 


After making this exposure you in- 
sert the second lens which magnifies 
the image to twice its original size, 
(you are still using the original lens 
in front). This means that the image 
of any given object is made twice its 
length and is spread out over four 
times its original area. This means 
that the light reflected from the ob- 
ject to form that image must now af- 
fect four times as much film surface, 
so the exposure must be four times 
as long, and we are now working at 


L/25inat 


Replace the two-times magnifier 
with the three-times one. Now, al- 
though the image is three times the 
size it was, the exposure must be ‘in- 
creased nine times, and the exposure 
pr approximately 1/10 second at 

As 


All the time, as the image size in- 
creases, any motion of the image be- 
comes exaggerated by that much, so 
we need to make the exposure shorter 
and shorter; but instead of this it 
becomes necessary to make them 
longer and longer. When we use the 
four-times magnifier we cover sixteen 
times the area “and the exposure drops 
to 1/5 at £11. How can we get mag- 
nification and at the same time have 
short exposures? The only way to 
do this is to make the lens larger or 
use faster film. 


The accompanying illustrations 
show a small camera fitted with a 
normal fast lens; the same camera 
with a telephoto lens which gives a 
two and two-thirds magnification at 
£4; the same camera fitted with a 
huge lens which gives a_ three-di- 
ameter magnification and works at 
f£ 2.8, although it is so heavy a special 
harness must be worn with it. This 
lens is fitted with a special reflecting 
finder which shows the actual camera 
image and permits visual focusing. 


If a picture of required size can 


35mm camera with reflecting eyepiece and prismatic telescope used as a lens. © 


be made with the first or normal lens 
at fifty feet, the same picture can be 
obtained with the second lens at 135 
feet and with the third at 150 feet. 
These are advantages which are of 
very real benefit to the traveler, but 
the naturalist and the scientist would 
take more to the “gun’”’ camera which 
is also shown. This consists of a 
high-grade target-spotting prismatic 
telescope mounted on a gunstock, to- 
gether with a reflecting finder and 
miniature camera. In this case we 
have the magnification thirty - five 
times normal, which means the ex- 
posure must be some 1225 times nor- 
mal, but fortunately some of this in- 
crease is compensated by the large 
size of the lens used. 


As the image produced is thirty- 
five times as large as that produced 
by a two-inch lens, the effective focal 
length may be assumed to be seventy 
inches. The lens aperture measures 
one and a half inches, therefore the 
£ value should be 46. 


If we assume film and light which 
permits normal exposures of 1/100 at 
f 22, what will be the exposure for 
the camera gun? If we multiply 22 
by itself we have 22X22—484. If we 
also multiply 46 by itself we have 
46<X46=2116. Now because 2116 is 
about 414 times as great as 484 the 
exposure must be increased by that 
amount. This means that the ex- 
posure will be somewhat more than 
1/25 second at the full telescope 
aperture. A longer time than 1/25 
cannot be used because of extreme 
motion of the image and even then 
a rest is advisable. It may be re- 
marked, incidentally, that this gun is 
homemade but from standard parts 


At the left a 35mm camera with the normal 2-inch lens; in the center 35mm camera with f 2.8, 188mm 
telephoto lens with special focusing reflecting eyepiece; at the right 35mm camera with 135mm telephoto 
lens. 


which anyone can obtain. A special) — 
lens is now under construction which 
consists of a six-inch, £4.5 camera 
lens backed up by a four-times tele- 
scope eyepiece which gives the com- 
bination of value of about £18 anda 
focal length of about\24 inches. This 
gives a lineal magnification of twelve 
times or about one-third the present _ 
lens, but it also makes possible ex- 
posures of 1/200 second in bright ; 
sunlight, which insures sharp, bril- 
liant pictures. ; 


The normal lens of this miniature _ 
camera will give a one-inch image of 
a six-foot man at a distance of 
twelve feet. With the telephoto lens 
of 135 mm. focal length the same 
image is obtained at about thirty feet 
and with the six-inch lens the dis- 
tance is thirty-six feet. However, — 
with the gun illustrated, the same — 
size image is obtained from a dis- 
tance of 420 feet, and with the fast 
gun the distance is cut to 144 feet. 


Translated into practise, this means 
you could hardly make a picture at 
twelve feet without being noticed; 
you might be seen at thirty or forty 
feet, but at anything over one hun- 
dred feet distance the object of your 
activity would hardly pay much at- 
tention to you. 


, 


A heron two feet tall would give 
a one-inch image at four feet with 
the normal lens or at twelve feet with 
the six-inch lens, both distances being 
very difficult, but with the slow gun — 
the distance would be 140 feet and 
with the fast gun it would be forty- 
eight feet, neither of which present — 
too great difficulties. Facts which are | 
very important for a nature pho- 
tographer. 


Such a “gun” can easily be as- 
sembled by any camera repairman or ie 
anyone accustomed to simple instru- 
ment work. For focal lengths any 
conventional telephoto unit may be 
used, while for greater lengths a con- — 
ventional camera lens backed up by 
a telescope or microscope eyepiece 
will serve; but it must be remem- 
bered that the eyepiece will cut down 
the maximum f value of the lens in- 
versely to its magnification. Thus a 
two-times eyepiece makes the £4. 
into an £9, a three-times eyepiece 
makes it £ 13.5 and a four-times ey 
piece makes it £18. You can’t in 
crease the original amount of ligh 
which falls upon the lens. 


x« * *& * 


Address your camera questions 
H. C. McKay, care of rage sting 
zine, 116 East 16th St., ne 
City. 
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or Prague. They walk out dejectedly. 
One more week has been lost. 

Some persons arrive in Lisbon a 
few days before their visa expires. 
There is no place on the boats, and 
they have to begin the formalities 
all over again—and wait. Sometimes 

their file is complete, but a techni- 
cal error has been made in one of 

the documents. They must wire 
across the Atlantic and ask for a 
new copy—and again wait. At times, 
in order to escape from France and 
cross Spain, a refugee has to use 
a false passport. Once in Lisbon, 
he must put his papers in order— 
and in the meantime, wait. 

Three’ refugees were arrested by 
the Portuguese police at the entrance 
of a printing shop. The authorities 
had been informed that these refu- 
gees came for the newly printed pass- 
ports which had been ordered by the 
consul of a neutral country. The 
latter protested. “You can’t forbid 
me,’ he argued, “to order a new 
supply of passports which I need 
for my. nationals.” The police re- 
leased two of the arrested men. As 
for the third, they asked him, after 
having studied his papers, “Is that 
your real name?” (The name, let 
us say, was Becker.) As a citizen 
of an occupied country, the man had 
fought against the Nazis and feared 
their revenge. Confused by the ques- 
tions which were fired at him, he 
broke down and told the truth: “My 
name is not Becker, but Necker. I 
had to fool the Nazi authorities.” 
The police interned him. But the 
consul of a great American country 
intervened, and granted him a visa; 
he was released and fled from Por- 
tugal. 

However, after you have at long 
last survived innumerable difficulties 
and dangers, and are in possession of 
all your papers, you still must wait. 
You were a_ private, 
against Hitler’s army, which means 
that for the past year and a half, 
you earned nothing. You are not 
a speculator, you do not spend your 
time in Lisbon—as many do—in cafés 
showing off diamonds, discussing 
their value and trying to sell them. 
You happen to have just enough 
money to save your life,—provided 
you find a place on a boat. 

When I was ready at last to leave 
Lisbon, I pondered over three pos- 
-sibilities—to sail on a passenger boat, 
on a cargo vessel, or as a member 

of a crew. I decided to try the first 
-and went to the shipping agencies. 
Three times a month an American 
Export liner sails from Lisbon to 
New York. Before the war the Nor- 
mandie and Queen Mary charged 
about $100 for a third class berth. 
Today, a similar place on a much 
smaller boat costs from $290 up. 
However, when you come to book 
your passage, the clerk will tell you, 
“We don’t make any reservations 
till November.” Some thirty or 
fifty people are waiting in the of- 
- fice. The boats of the Portuguese 
_ shipping agencies: the Companhia 
_ Nacional, the Companhia Colonial de 
Navigacao, the Insulana, and a few 
_ Spanish boats, are all overcrowded, 
too. The Portuguese police had to 
rict the number of passengers 


you fought, 
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_ passage were forced to wait for an- 


other chance. 

Convinced that I would be unable 
to get a regular passage, I went to 
some Lisbon freighters. ‘You'd bet- 
ter be cautious!” a friend had warned 
me. “A few weeks ago, a cargo 
boat was stopped by the British 
and convoyed to Gibraltar. The ship 
was supposed to transport cork, but 
under the cork the owner had _hid- 
den arms—arms from the Nazis, 
manufactured in occupied Czecho- 
slovakia by the Skoda Works to be 
smuggled into Brazil. If you sail 
from Lisbon in a freighter,’ my 
friend added, “you may land in the 
war zone.” 

That might well happen, but I 
had no choice. An influential man 
gave me a letter to a booking agent 
to tell him that I was in danger 
and had to leave as soon as possible. 
The agent took the letter, made an 
investigation, and finally told me 
that no ship could be found. <A 
few days later, I learned that with 
the help of my letter, he had found 
a place and sold it to another man 
for a $200 commission. 

The next day, I was told about 
a man who had already bought a 
place on a freighter but was not sure 
to get his visa until the very day 
of the sailing. I went to see the 
owner of the freighter. The man who 
received me said, “The man may 
get his visa; but if he doesn’t, there 
is another man who wants the place. 
The latter, though, has his wife 
with him and offers the master an ad- 
ditional $150 for her, too. If the 
master refuses there is still a third 
man who wants to leave. If you 
are willing to be candidate No. 4, 
I will take your name.” A few hours 
later, I learned that a friend of 
mine knew this freighter. My friend 
interceded for me. “Go and see him 
again,” he told me, I saw him again, 
but did not offer a big commission, 
and he promised. me nothing. Once 
more, my friend spoke with him. 
Finally, my friend told me, “You can 
have the place. But the owner asked 
me whether you are a very good 
friend of mine. If so, he wouldn’t 
advise you to sail on his ship: he 
says, it is ‘a barrel of powder.’” 

“What does he mean?” I inquired. 

“Well, the ship smuggles arms.” 

I made inquiries and eventually 
found out that the cargo was noth- 
ing but cork. The owner simply 
wanted to frighten me away: an- 
other man paid more. 

So it went. One day a shipowner 
may tell you that his cargo is cork 
when it is really munitions. Another 
shipowner tells you that his cargo 
is munitions when it is really cork. 
Human distress offers splendid op- 
portunities for speculation. 

When eventually I reached New 
York, I found an air-mail card from 
a friend and his wife I left still 
waiting in Lisbon. “The situation 
here is desperate,” he wrote. Could 
it possibly be worse I wondered, and 
read on: “We have been ordered— 
with all our friends—to leave Por- 
tugal within thirty days. If not, we 
are going to be sent to jail. Many 
people have already been arrested 
during the last few days.” 

That is Lisbon now—city of hope 
and despair. 
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action. As near as he could judge, 
the slide occurred at 10:30 a.m., and 
he didn’t fully extricate himself until 
11:30 a.m. the next day. His fre- 
quent calls for help brought no re- 
sponse, although during the night he 
could distinctly hear dogs barking 
near the town of Essex only two 
miles away. 

Miller’s next job was to clear away 
enough snow with his hands so he 
could get the pack off his back. He 
estimates it took fully twenty hours 
to do this, but as soon as it was done 
he was able to reach a small hand- 
ax he always carried, and in about an 
hour he hacked away enough snow so 
that he was able to reach his feet 
and cut them free from his snow- 
shoes. As there was about eight feet 
of snow on the ground, it was neces- 
sary for him to return to the ranger 
station by walking on the ice along 
the river. However, to add to his 
troubles, the ice broke and he fell 
into the water. He managed to get 
out again and reached the station 
about noon. His only injuries con- 
sisted of a few minor sprains and 
frost-bitten hands and feet! 

The average ranger naturalist is 
somewhere between twenty-five and 
forty. Usually he’s a graduate stu- 
dent in science and a splendid phys- 
ical specimen. He must be well 
grounded in all phases of natural his- 
tory. But that is not enough. He 
must possess a personality suitable for 
meeting the public. His is a job as 
diversified as any in the nation. 

A classic story that’s been going 
the rounds in Yellowstone for years 
concerns the visiting celebrity who 
carved his name on the cone of Old 
Faithful geyser. This is a serious of- 
fense, for it often requires years be- 
fore such a defacement wears away. 
One of the rangers caught this man 
red-handed. The ranger gave him 
his choice of making up some soap 
suds and scrubbing off his name, or 
of going to the United States Com- 
missioner, before whom all offenders 
against park rules are taken. The 
man didn’t much like to do either 
but finally decided that the scrubbing 
would bring him less notoriety than 
the appearance before the judge. So, 
working hard before an amused audi- 
ence, he scrubbed off his name. 

Now comes the “payoff.” The 
celebrity galloped to park headquar- 
ters and raised a big fuss with the 
assistant superintendent. After mak- 
ing his complaint, he remarked, “But 
it’s just what you would expect fron, 
those rangers. They’re the dregs of 
the nation.” 

“Maybe so,” 
tant 


commented the assis- 
superintendent. “That ranger 
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who made you wash the geyser never 
had a chance. He’s nothing but the 
grandson and the great-grandson of 
two Presidents of the United States.” 

. That ranger was William Henry 
Harrison the third! 

Often the men in green are called 
upon to help visitors who do foolish 
things. Not so long ago, a foreign 
visitor who claimed he was an expert 
mountain climber insisted, against all 
advice, on starting to climb Mount 
Rainier. alone and without equipment. 
Fortunately for him, after he had 
stumbled on a glacier and broken his 
leg, he was discovered. Six men 
were required to carry that rash man 
down the mountainside, over glaciers, 
around crevasses and other grave 
hazards. It’s one thing to climb a 
mountain with a party after the nec- 
essary preparations have been made; 
but quite another to make the descent 
handicapped by a man on a stretcher, 
where a single slip by one person 
might be fatal to all. 

The rangers take everything in their 
stride, Witness a recent report turned 
in by John Wegner of Yosemite. 
Across the top he wrote: “All in the 
day’s work.” But it took a he-man 
to do everything he crowded into 
twenty-four hours. 

Wegener told of starting from the 
high mountains at sunset toward the 
valley, with everything going hay- 
wire, including a cranky pack mule 
that kept getting off the trail. Part 
way in, when he phoned the ranger 
headquarters as a matter of routine, 
he was told to guard one of the park 
roads in an effort to catch two es- 
caped auto thieves. This he did until 
about 3 4.M., when he went into the 
valley, upon orders, to hunt—and, it 
happened, find—one of the thieves 
just before dawn. Then before he 
could get some much needed rest he 
was ordered to meet a carload of 
trout fry and help plant them in the 
park streams. 

This didn’t phase Wegner. He met 
the truck, helped retrieve it when it 
slipped over the side of the road, and 
carried water in small buckets from 
a stream a quarter of a mile away to 
keep the water in the fish cans aerated 
while the truck was being righted. 
He ended the report: “All fish saved. 
Phoned for help, and kept water in 
cans moving until truck dragged back 
on road and fish cans reloaded. Re- 
lieved of duty with nothing to do but 
walk nine miles and go to bed.” 

Well, there they are, the men in 
green. It’s a bit comforting to know 
they’re always on hand in our na- 
tional parks, when a fellow needs a 


friend, 
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bulbous ends of the projector. Years 
of painstaking research were neces- 
sary to garner all the needed facts, 
to perfect the projection device me- 
chanically, and then to synchronize 
material and machine. 

Even the development of a protec- 
tive dome to house the gears and 
serve as a screen was an achievement 
in itself. In answer to the demand, 
the Zeiss Works evolved another en- 
gineering feat: they constructed a 


huge egg-shell dome of concrete, 
sprayed on a lattice work of slender 
bars, which was not prohibitive in 
price. This ingenuity transcended 
Nature, for the dome was thinner 
and stronger in proportion than the 
shell of a hen’s egg. Today the dome 
of the newest planetarium is made 
of stainless steel. 

Within the dome of any planetar- 
ium, the names of all the constella- 
tions may be projected upon them in 
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the lens of his clectic fchiicbe it 


_ lecturer may indicate any objective — 


in the star-studded blue above. 

This 
strange, for the dome lining is white. 
Yet the eye sees the color that the 
memory dictates for deep dusk. Some 
explain this as thought association. 
But not even skilled scientists can 
account for the universal impression 


impression of blueness is 


of observers that the sky in this — a 


miniature vault is blue. 

Just as the housing of the plane- 
taria has created new thought in ar- 
chitecture, 
selves have given rise to a new con- 
ception about astronomical prollems. 
No longer need they be understood 
by the professional astronomer alone, 
though, of course, the Jatter has 
proved to be very much interested in 
this compact review of his knowl- 
edge. 


these institutions have repeatedly 
proved the ideal meeting place for 
astronomical societies. 

3ut because of its versatility, this 
replica of the heavens is adaptable 


to the teaching of high-school and | 


college students and to the needs of 
the public as well. As if in answer 
to the challenging handicap of murky 
city atmosphere and interfering 
weather conditions, which usually 
prevent active star study, this mini- 
ature universe is always ready, al- 
ways available. Thus a fascinating 


study is brought within the range of | 


the average entliusiast, for those who 
attend are sure of the presentation. 
whether it be day or night. 

The amount of information that 
can be made realistic is remarkable. 
You can. see the sun, moon and 
planets threading their way among 
the stars; the motions of the planets: 
the phases of the moon. You can 
even watch the planets apparently 
playing loop-the-loop in their orbits, 
an unseemly habit which mystified 
the ancients. You can see the me- 
ridian line, the network and the eclip- 
tic lines of light which divide the 
sky into geometric sections, and 


which, being crossed by other circling — 


lines, form the “latitude and longi- 


tude” for proper classification in the © 


heavens. 

Moreover, this introduction to the 
stars and their study, thus oppor- 
tunely provided, 


through the observatory telescope 
and the night sky. Interest leads to 
continued application, whenever and 


wherever opportunity provides. Tele- 


scopes are commonly housed in the 


same buildings or immediately ad- 


joining the planetarium rotunda. 


Never before has astronomy had — 
such opportune surroundings to en- 


courage star study. The planetarium 


is a school, a lecture hall, a theater, - 
and a film; a sky-vaulted stage upon 
which the celestial bodies appear as 
subject to the whim of the 


actors, 


so the planetaria them- 


It is estimated that thousands — 
of astronomers from all over the 
world have visited the planetaria, and © 


has the advantage — 
of encouraging further observation 


God of the Machine, the speaker who 


makes the heavens do his bidding. — 


As Professor Stroemgren of t 
Copenhagen Observatory so effec- 
tively described this new. achieve- 
ment: “Never was a medium of dem- 
onstration produced as instructive a: 
this, never one more fascinating 
efiact, and certainly never one a 


(Continued from page 29) 


trying to drag him out in the dark, 
50 we lit a fire on the edge of the 
marsh, got our lassoes and felt car- 
pets ready and waited for the moon 
to come up. When it did come up 
we could not see our camel anywhere 
but on the other side we found a 
broad muddy trail, like a road, lead- 
ing from the edge into the desert. 
We followed it and found our camel. 
His hump and his thighs were eaten 
away. A tiger had strangled him, 
drageed him out of the swamp and, 
after eating his fill, left him. Now, 
who would ever have thought that 
a beast like that, the most cunning 
and clever of all beasts, would let 
himself be killed by two unarmed 
millers. Yet it was so. He had eaten 
so much that he fell asleep at day- 
break by a lonely mill. The millers 
came along in the morning and, see- 
ing the great tawny slumbering beast, 
crept close up to him and from above 
dropped the millstone on his head, 
and crushed it like a ripe ear of 
grain. Bold and cunning as this crea- 
ture is when he’s hungry, as soon as 
he’s filled his belly he becomes as 
careless and silly as a kitten.” 

“Still, I think a well-fed tiger is 
worse than a hungry one,” said a 
young man with gray hair. It was 
[van Kutyaev. With this observa- 
tion he got up and went out, leaving 
us all wondering. A fitter named 
Sary Mambetov, who was seated be- 
side him, nodded in the direction of 
the departing figure and volunteered 
an explanation: 

“Tt happened right before my eyes. 
We were engaged on the Turkestan- 
Siberian Railway at the time, building 
the roadbed along the eastern shore 
of Lake Balkhash. When we finished 
work in the evening we used to go 
home around the lake by the most 
convenient road, but if anyone hap- 
pened to be in a hurry he took a short 
cut through the bushes and the bog. 
Once a carter who drove in from our 
settlement told Kutyaev that there 
was a telegram from his wife. He 
was waiting to hear whether a son 
or a daughter had been born to him 
and he hurried home at once, taking 
the short cut to the barrack. I went 
home the usual way, thinking of how 
[van and I would celebrate the oc- 
casion with a bottle of good wine 
and drink the health of the child just 
born into the world. When I got 
home I saw the telegram lying un- 
opened at the head of Kutyaev’s bed. 
[ told the rest about it and they 
agreed it looked very queer. Soon we 
set out, five of us, with our guns. 
At one of the bends we suddenly 
stopped dead—a tiger was stretched 
across the path, toying with Ivan 
Kutyaev like a cat with a mouse. We 
fred, all of us at once, as though 
we'd been given an order. The beast 
let out a deafening bellow, leapt 
sky high and fell in a heap, lifeless. 
Then we picked up Ivan Kutyaev; 
he was unconscious and as gray as 
a badger. He opened his eyes for 
a minute and tried to talk. 
"The tiger got me down,’ he told 
us, ‘and started to play with me. If I 
lay as still as dead, he would stick 
his claws into my body as much as 


to say: ‘Come on, stir. yourself, 
what are you lying there tor?’ Then 
he’d crawl away into the bushes a 
bit and as soon as I'd stir, he’d be 
on me at a bound, ‘Then poor 
ttutyaev looked about him, saw the 
body of the slain tiger, shook all 
over and started to babble like a 
man in delirium.” 

Kutyaev returned at that moment, 
and the man ceased speaking. 

One of the hunters, a man of mili- 
tary bearing, was particularly vexed 
and dissatisfied with the failure of 
the hunting expedition. 

“Tigers are rare enough on the Ili, 
and we've gone and let this one get 
away. There are a lot of them in the 
Pamirs, down on the lower reaches 
of the Pianj. Here wie river emerges 
from the narrow clefts into the 
mountain valleys and forms at times 
quite large islands—jungles, over- 
grown with silver-leaf, false acacia, 
dwarf poplars and crooked willows, 
with a tangle of wild vine and cle- 
matis overgrowing them all. I was 
frontier guard there at one time, and 
one of the islands happened to be 
in my section of the frontier. I could 
see from there the snow-capped 
Hindu-Kush rising like an immense 
wall. The pheasants were as thick as 
fowls in a hencoop, the ground in 
the thicket was all ploughed up by 
the hoofs of boars, the riverbanks 
and the watering places showed the 
tracks of deer, and there were more 
tigers around than there were dogs 
in the two villages on the islands. It 
‘was a regular paradise for hunters.” 

But there was still plenty of ex- 
citement to be found on the Ili. A 
week later the ice at the mouth was 
firm and the tributaries were ice- 
bound, so I started my hunting. | 
stalked and lay in wait for boars 
on their winter tracks and in the 
haunts Nefed pointed out to me. He 
used to cross the ice to help me 
carry away my day’s bag. We dug 
a pit and stored the game in it, 
covering it with a frozen shield or lid 
of wood and reeds. It was so heavy 
that a lever was needed to raise it. 

Once, while I was waiting for 
Nefed, I was down in the pit skin- 
ning and storing the carcass of a 
yearling boar. J happened to glance 
up, and there was a tiger prowling 
about near my hut. I gave the lever 
a push and the heavy lid descended 
and securely covered the pit. Through 
a crack in it I could see a shadow 
at its edge. A second later I heard 
the scratching of claws, first at the 


lid and then at the frozen. earth} 


around the pit. I have no idea how 
long I spent in it, but at long last 
I heard a shot, then footsteps and 
the creaking of the lever. Old Nefed 
was standing there smiling. 

“Come on out and let’s have tea,” 
he said calmly giving the slain beast 
a prod in the stomach with his foot. 

“You know, he was so busy try- 
ing to get you out of the pit that 
he didn’t even scent me. My advice 
to you is: never leave your gun be- 
hind you, even if you're only going 
out of the house for a minute. The 
tiger, remember, notices everything, 
and understands everything, too.” 


—— 
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An old South American custom restyled for 
young American women. Colorful Suedes 
about $4. Other Ropeez styles from $3. 
Patents pending on rope soles. See Ropeez 
at your favorite store, or write directly to 


ROPE SOLES INC, © 47 
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STREET, NEW YORK 
*Trade Mark Reg. 


DESIGNED FOR 
Covina Luring 


THE SULGRAVE offers 
the “Perfect Home” to 
those desiring a  distin- 
guished Park Avenue ad- 
dress, luxurious appoint- 
ments and service antici- 
pating your every need. 


Spacious suites of 1 to 
4 rooms, furnished or not 
(some with serving pan- 
tries). on yearly lease or 
for shorter periods. 


VENETIAN ROOM 


Smart Set Rendesvous 
For Cocktails 


Prix Fixe Luncheon $1.00 
Prix Fixe Dinner $1.50 
NOTABLE CUISINE 
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new health...new energy 

in this land of Lazy days 
and TRANQUIL nights 

‘| Tucson is a climatic ‘pickup’. | 


SS 


> It does things to you...g0od 


panies things. And no wonder. It is 


the driest city in the desert 
sunshine country.,.without 
fog, without dew. 
But Tucson has more than Z| 
exhilarating climate. It ha 
/, magnificent scenic attraction 
and cosmopolitan facilities of > 
every type. Accommodations == 
to suit every purse. 
Write today for 
free infor me 


TUCSON Sinshine CLIMATE CLUB 


4146 B Rialto, TUCSON, Arizona 

Please send me ()Hotels, Apartments () Living Conditions, Costs (9 Sports 
your Free Booklet, : : x 

and facts about ) Dude Ranches ( ) Schools & Colleges, incl. Univ. of Arizona 


NO TIPPING 


is permitted at this 
famous hotel in the 
nativn's capital, Men and women 
travelers can enjoy fine service 
without the additional cost of tips. 
They also like our convenient loca- 
tion, comfortable accommodations 
and the quiet, refined atmosphere. 


SINGLE FROM $2.50 ¢ DOUBLE FROM $4. 
At the Capitol Plaza 


The DODGE HOTEL 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Henry B. 


Williams, Manager 


New York’s 
Friendliest Hotel 


Convenient location; [4 
quiet, spacious rooms; 
friendly, attentive serv- 

b ice make the Prince 

v George New York's out- 
standing hotel value, 


1000 Rooms with Bath |: 
Single $2.50 to $4.00 
Double $3.50 to $7.00 


Geo. H. Newton, Mgr. 


Trince George 
Hotel 14 Bast TSE, 


Newvork | : 


CALL TO FALL COLORS 
at P. M. 


The fall foliage at 

Pocono Manor is aflame 

with brilliant crimson, 

~ mellow golds, greens and 

== browns. It’s a sight to 

see, and a wonderful 

-¢ opportunity for taking 

™ color pictures. Come 
Columbus day. Be prepared for golf, 
tiding—and bring the family. 


HERMAN VY. YEAGER, General Manager 


POCONOS MANOR. PA. 
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Nae. | Our famous “Trip List” 


contains detailed listing of all luxury. 
and economy Ocean, Land and Air 
Cruises; one way rates, Pictures and 
Maps. We have a unique knowledge of 
delightful places to stay—in Canada, 
U.S. ad West 

ee aie ans TRAMP TRIPS inc. 
270 Broadway, N. Y. C. CO. 7-3743 


— 


FREE.—Copy America’s largest 
trapping magazine 
Writers: 

Butcher, Grigg, Daily—100 
others 
Send Stamp 


NORTH AMERICAN 


Dept. T Charleston, 


TRAPPER 
W. Va. 


Bind Your Copies of 
Travel 


Handsomely bound in blue 
cloth, stamped in gold, the 
binder has the appearance 
of a rich volume. 


Postpaid, $2.00. 
Holds 12 copies. 


‘Travel 


116 East 16th St., New York 


SPRINGS OF HEALTH 


(Continued from page 34) 


De Soto and his followers came to what is now Hot Springs, Arkansas, 


in 154]. 


the office of the management exclaim- 
ing: “Something awful has hap- 
pened.” One of the doughboys on 
his exploratory morning stroll mis- 
took the drinking basin for an out- 
door pool and of course the lady’s 
eyes popped when she discovered the 
nude stranger bathing in her drinking 
fountain. 

Vichy in France, now in the politi- 
cal limelight, dates back its fame to 
about 1860 when the French Emperor 
Napoleon III and his court spent 
every summer there. The “Queen of 
Thermal Waters,” as it has been 


called, was the Mecca for sufferers. 
| from gout and kidney disease, be- 


cause of the stimulating property of 
its waters. Most of the famous 
French spas, such as Vittel, Con- 
tréxeville, Aix-les Bains, Royat, 
Plombiéres specialize more or less in 
one disease and make it a point to 
advertise their doctors’ proficiency in 
handling this condition, be it colitis 
or varicose veins, or extol their spe- 
cial procedure as the Vichy-douche 
or the Aix-massage. 

The continued upheaval in Europe 
and the lack of sympathy with the 
tendencies of most of the Continental 
countries is very appropriately focus- 
ing interest on the abundant and 
splendid natural healing resources of 
our own United States. There are 
some two thousand health springs 
listed in this country. Between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans and 
from the Rockies to the Gulf of 
Mexico it is possible to select a health 
resort in almost any climate and sea- 
son. There are quite a number of 
spas available in the United States 
which are in every way comparable 
to the best health resorts abroad. 
They have developed their own 
natural resources to the fullest extent, 
offer very fine hotel facilities and 
employ a competent medical staff. 
Two examples are White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia and Hot 
Springs, Virginia, both of which date 
back many years and have real tra- 
ditions. French Lick Springs has 
acquired fame as a meeting ground 
of political leaders. There are some 
resort places where the rates of at- 
tendance include all hotel accommo- 
dations, first-class medical care and 
treatments. Glen Springs and Clifton 
Springs, New York, are examples of 
such high type institutions. Battle 
Creek Sanatorium, Battle Creek, 
Michigan, also belongs to this class; 
although it has no mineral springs, 


it has pioneered in the use of all 


external forms of water treatment 
and in systems of diet. In a few ad- 
ditional differently organized resorts, 
well-organized and supervised treat- 
ments are administered through co- 
operative efforts of medical men: 
Sharon Springs, New York, Mar- 
tinsville, Indiana, and Marlin, Texas, 
are examples of these. 

In addition to these and other 
highly desirable places there are 
many dozens of would-be springs of 
health strewn all over the American 
continent. Many of them have sprung 
up comparatively recently at the site 
of an accidentally discovered min- 
eral or hot water spring, where a lay 
owner has erected a few primitive 
shacks, which can be called bath 
houses only by courtesy. 

Neither the average American nor 
most of his doctors has been edu- 
cated by years of tradition in making 
the ‘best use of treatment in a resort. 
The average citizen very often goes 
off to a resort on his own decision 
and when he gets there he does not 
seek a physician’s advice as to what 
water to drink and what baths to 
take, but is perfectly satisfied to con- 
sult the hotel clerk, the boarding- 
house keeper or the bath house at- 
tendant. He resents being asked to 
undergo a medical examination be- 
fore taking the cure. All he wants 
to do is to take his baths and to con- 
tinue eating and drinking as he 
pleases. 

There are less than ten health re- 


sorts. in ee 


‘Une eer an. 
direct control or supervision of fed- 
eral, state or municipal authority 


-Among these is Berkeley Sores 


West Virginia, perhaps the first sum- 
mer resort 
others are Hot Springs, Arkansas, 


in the United States; — 
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Big Horn Springs, Wyoming, Excel- 


sior Springs, Missouri, and Sara- 
toga Springs, New York. In these 
places much is being done to con- 
trol and to develop the proper use 
of bath facilities and to insure high- 
class medical service. The govern- 
ment-owned places also provide free 
baths to indigents from their own 
state. 

A campaign of education regarding 
health resorts could make many more 
American citizens aware of the ad- 
vantages 
“cure” for many chronic diseases and 
for those in need of rest and recrea- 
tion. Among disease conditions in 


of a properly conducted 


which a stay in a health resort may | 


be helpful are chronic heart disease 


and other disturbances of the blood ~ 


circulation, chronic bronchitis and 
asthma, chronic kidney and bladder 
affections, conditions of the stomach 
and intestines, such as chronic con- 
stipation, and affections of the liver 
such as_ gallstones! 

There is a vast field of expansion 
possible for American resorts of 
health. The American -hospital sys- 
tem, admired the world over, insures 
skilled and dependable care to rich 
and poor alike. Health resorts shouid 
form another important link in our 
health system when they are de- 
veloped to the same high standards. 


But only through cooperation of the 


the medical profession and 
‘state and municipal 


public, 
enlightened 


authorities will the American spas be — 


able to fulfill their proper role. There 
are great possibilities for well-or- 
ganized and well-directed “springs of 
health” in every part of the Amer- 
ican scene to help large numbers of 
sufferers from chronic illness and to 


recondition those who are simply | 


worn out and tired. 
KOK OK OX 


The United States Travel Bureau 
is making an extenswe survey of all 
the spas and health resorts in this 
country and will shortly issur a 
brochure on the subject. When it ts 
published we will gladly send a copy 
to any reader who may be interested. 


A costume party celebrates the memory of Robert E. Lee at White Sulphur 
Springs. 


The Air Armament 


of the Democracies 


Fighting Planes of the American 
and British Air Forces 


ByaDAVID{€) COOKE 


Associate Editor of 
“Flying Aces’ Magazine 


Today aerial fight- 
ing and bombing 
are everyday news, 
but John Citizen is 
not sure why one 
type of war plane 
is better than an- 
other, or why cer- 
tain planes are 
used for only one 
type of fighting. He 
is confused at the 
difference between 
. an attack - bomber 
Lucas retal and a dive-bomber 
and what an interceptor is for and why 
it is used. WAR WINGS answers, under- 
standingly and authoritatively, just such 
questions. 

In concise and masterly descriptions the 
author here explains the purpose of fight- 
ers, bombers, seaplanes, etc., and describes 
and illustrates every type of plane in 
active duty both in the American Air 
Service and in the Royal Air Force. 
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GUESS AGAIN! 


By AILEEN FISHER There are more than one hundred and 
A gay and unique puzzle book for boys and girls. Tllus- | ‘ fifty official action photographs. $2.75 
trated, $1.25. 


SHEEP WAGON FAMILY 
By MYRA REED RICHARDSON 


A vigorous, fast moving story for all girls who like to read 
about the making of the West. //lustrated. $2.00. 


For Young People 


HERE WE ARE 


Stories from “Scholastic Magazine’’. 
Edited by ERNESTINE TAGGARD 


The best and most enthusiastically received of all the stories 
_ published in “Scholastic,” together in a single volume. Over 
400 pages. $2.50. ‘ 


=) UP ANCHOR! 
j By DON ASPDEN 


High adventure on a lonely Bahaman island during the 1800’s 
when young Greg Smallwood and the captain of the sloop 
“Gadfly” fight against heavy odds for the possession of a 
sunken treasure. Jllustrated. $2.00. 


express your creative 


Learn to create lovely rooms which reflect your personality 
Know historical styles and present day identi- 
Understand the various phases of color harmony, 
design, arrangement, textiles, lighting, period and modern 
styles and apply this knowledge to make your home more. 


and taste. 
fications. 


charming and attractive. 


THE ARTS & DECORATION 
HO: ME S&T U D Y °C O) U sReysreE: 
IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


rat 


Do you 


The picture shown here in reduced size 
is typical of the hundreds of illustra- 
tions that come to you in the lessons. 


THE SCOPE OF THIS 
UNUSUAL COURSE 


Through these graphically illustrated les- 
sons, you will learn the details of all 
historical styles such as early English 
and American, Georgian, Adam, Chip- 


pendale, Italian, French, etc. There are 


also six lessons on the Modern style. 


You will/ learn how to make draperies; 


to correct faults in a background; to 
plan harmonious color-schemes; to 
treat an apartment for maximum effect 
of space and interest and how to use 
painted furniture. There is a lesson on 
decorative textiles with actual fabric 
samples; on lighting, lamps and shades; 
on all types of wall decoration. In fact, 
through this course you will obtain a 
thorough ground-knowledge of all prac- 
tical problems of decoration, period and 
modern styles. 


Is a course so complete, so thorough, 
so authoritative that it will give you 
all of this valuable information 
through study in your own home and 
will open a wide field of fascinating 
work for you if you wish to have an 
unusual career. 


AN INTERESTING AND 
LUCRATIVE CAREER 


THE ARTS & DECORATION 
HOME STUDY COURSE IN IN- 
TERIOR DECORATION consists 
of 30 lessons with more than 900 il- 
lustrations, technical books, color 
chart, fabric samples, set of 16 color- 
plates and many other valuable fea- 
tures. The instruction is very thor- 
ough and each student receives in- 
dividual training. The lessons will 
initiate you step by step into the 
artistic principles and laws. of 
decoration. u 


If you are already engaged in 


things. The very nature of thee otk 
compels close association with th ae 


decorative merchandise, you 
crease your sales and advance in y 
position through a thorough t 
in decoration gained from this 
This course will also be of th 
est value to you if you wish 
own home to possess. rare b 
charm. 


The course is inexpenst 
ing and easy to master. Th 
don’t miss what this coupoi 
Mail it today. 


ENJOYMENT .. ! 


“T think this is a grand course. 
While I have taken it purely for 
personal enjoyment, it has sug- 
gested many fascinating subjects 
and has already been of great 
service to me in my own home 
and to my friends.” 


PROFIT ..!. 


“T would like to tell you that I 
am now working in the curtain 
and drapery department of this 
store. I was able to secure this 
position only by talking up my 
interest in interior decoration and 
because I am taking your course.’ 


C bask In INTERIOR Deco 
116 East. 16th Street, New York, 


inteer Decoration. 
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